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Dean Inge 


By ADAM FOX, p.p. 


Dean Inge’s life was not an eventful one in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but he enjoyed quite a sensational fame 
with the public at large besides earning many distinctions in 
the learned world. 


The story of this shy and studious young man, often at 
odds with himself and others, and how he emerged as a 
national figure and a teacher of the thousands and ten 
thousands who read his books, and how he lived on still 
teaching and still being listened to well past his ninetieth year 
is a romance of intellect and a success story, told here with 
sympathy and understanding. The formative early years are 
dealt with in some detail, but the solid foundation of this 
book is in the interesting and entertaining Diaries which the 
Dean kept with very few gaps from 1888 for more than 
sixty years. 


Dr Fox is Canon and Sub-Dean of Westminster. As an 
undergraduate he attended Dean Inge’s lectures at Hertford 
College: as a schoolmaster he heard him give the Addresses 
later published as Speculum Animae: and he is one of the 
numerous band who owe their knowledge and their love of 
the English mystics to the Dean. He is of course well quali- 
fied to appreciate the Dean’s theology and philosophy and 


while he writes as an admirer he is not an uncritical one. 
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NOTHING is more natural, having regard to the tradition of British 
constitutional development, than that Dr N’Krumah should propose 
a new constitution with himself at its head as President, and that 
Dr Verwoerd, Prime Minister of South Africa, should do some- 
thing outwardly rather similar. 

It is important, first, to observe the differences. In South Africa 
the proposition is relatively simple. It is that the office of Governor- 
General, as the personal representative of Her Majesty The Queen, 
should be abolished, and that instead the nation should elect a 
President. His functions, under the constitution, would be like those 
of the Governor-General—he would be the source of authority, the 
Head of State constitutionally bound to take advice from his Prime 
Minister, possessing the two powers that elsewhere are left to the 
Monarchy. One is the power to grant or withhold a dissolution of 
Parliament upon the request of a Prime Minister who must be able 
to command Parliament; the other is to make a choice between two 
rivals for the Premiership supposing either is able in about equal 
measure to command a majority. This last choice was vividly exer- 
cised by Her Majesty when she called Mr Macmillan instead of 
Mr Butler to the Palace in January 1957. The former choice was 
made dramatically by King George V when, instead of granting a 
Dissolution to Mr Ramsay MacDonald, he persuaded him to form 
a coalition. 

Those two powers will remain to the President of South Africa, 
even though the decision to make the change will be taken by a 
means unfamiliar to the British constitution. In the United Kingdom 
a referendum or plebiscite is unknown. It is the doctrine in Britain 
that the people elect persons who are representatives, not delegates, 
and that, once they are elected as fit persons to discuss the nation’s 
business, it is not for the public to pass isolated judgment on a 
single point as in a referendum. But this device is not foreign to the 
Commonwealth. The plebiscite is a recognized piece of machinery 
in Australia; it has been used in Newfoundland. 

For the same reason there is nothing peculiar about the Ghanaian 
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Government resorting to a plebiscite to ascertain the public will or, 
as one suspects readily enough, to elicit from the public an expres- 
sion endorsing the Government’s declared determination. But in this 
case the President will be something quite different to the Governor- 
General who is to be replaced in Accra. The President will be more 
like Cromwell, a kind of Lord Protector. He can dissolve Parliament 
to which at the same time he is alone responsible. He can appoint 
judges who at the same time are the sole channel of interpretation 
of the laws that Parliament makes. There will, it seems, be some 
right of initiative in introducing legislation to Parliament, a right 
open to back-benchers to exercise. But should Parliament vote it, 
the President will still have a power of veto. As in the United States 
system, it will be impossible for public opinion, expressed in and 
through Parliament, to bring down a President during his term of 
office; and with the lash at the disposal of judges of his own choice, 
Dr N’Krumah will be in a strong position. 

Whether that very strength, that very Cromwellian-ness of his 
position, is agreeable to post-Cromwellian tradition in Britain does, 
however, make no difference to this essential feature of the British 
story. 

When in 1688 the English drove out the last of the Scottish and 
Stuart Kings in the person of James VII, the Parliaments of both 
Edinburgh and London then resolved the terms upon which William 
and Mary should be called to the Throne. Parliament, through its 
mighty power to refuse to vote supply, had over the previous cen- 
tury been gathering strength to the point that no monarch could 
rule without it, Cromwell included. Now came the point at which 
sovereignty was literally transferred from the Throne to Parliament 
itself. Parliament chose the Head of State, in this case resorting to a 
strange measure, to appoint a dual Head and to insist that Mary as 
well as William should each be crowned Regnant, given equality 
of status. 

Whatever the anomalies and whatever the reasons—there was 
need of legitimacy of descent, hence Mary, a Stuart; and there was 
need of a King and of the Protestant Succession, hence William— 
sovereignty was transferred. From that moment on there could never 
be serious challenge if Parliament sought to do the same thing 
again. 

In the nineteenth century the Parliament of Westminster began 
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setting up Parliaments all round the globe. There were the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, 1867, and before long the Parliaments of the 
States of Victoria and New South Wales, complemented in due time 
by that of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

But they suffered a critical disability. Anything done in any of 
them that was repugnant to the legislation of Westminster was null. 
This disability lasted in theory until the Statute of Westminster, 
1931. Then the Dominions Parliaments became wholly sovereign; 
they ceased to be tied in any fashion to Westminster except in so 
far as there still in some cases lay an appeal to the Privy Council in 
matters of law. The sovereignty of Parliament established in 1688 
was now being regenerated by splitting, something like the amoeba, 
and reproduction elsewhere. From then on nothing could legiti- 
mately stop the spread of omnicompetent parliamentary govern- 
ment. 

But if the power to pick a different Head of State were indeed 
separately exercised all round the globe the Commonwealth, it was 
at one time thought, would fall to pieces. 

Few have essayed any philosophy of why it did not. But again 
the origins of what is now done go a long way back. One of the 
functions of the Monarch which, at 1688, passed by implication to 
Parliament, is the power to say to a man: “You are my subject; if 
you are loyal I will protect you.’ To-day that power is exercised by 
application of the British Nationality Act in the U.K. and the 
kindred legislation throughout the Commonwealth. To-day it is 
Parliament which says who is a British subject and what are the 
obligations deriving from it. 

What does make a British subject is obscure; but the idea appears 
to originate in the concept that a person ‘born within His Majesty’s 
allegiance’ has advantages deriving from his liability to the duties 
that go with that allegiance. It soon happened that persons, maybe 
of foreign, say French, origin were being born within His Majesty’s 
Dominions, in Canada, and receiving their citizenship through Acts 
of the Canadian Parliament. These people were being made British 
subjects. 

By 1914 the Dominions Governments were exercised about the 
consequences; for all round the world parliaments and governments 
were making people British subjects and thereby conferring a 
status which the rest of them were obliged to respect and which 
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constituted a claim to immigration to the others subject, only, to 
the local entry laws. In other words any Empire Government could 
by 1914 in fact make a British subject and as such invest somebody 
with a status that gave him certain rights outside the territory for 
which it was directly responsible. 

Indeed Britain had in 1907 presented a draft Bill to the Colonial 
Conference of that year, and, though the Conference did not accept 
it, this was put into the record: 


With a view to attaining uniformity so far as is practicable, an 
enquiry should be held to consider further the question of naturaliza- 
tion, and in particular to consider how far, and under what condi- 
tions, naturalization in one part of His Majesty’s dominions should 
be effective in other parts of these dominions. 


At the Imperial Conference of 1911 the then Home Secretary, 
Mr Winston Churchill, presented this resolution: 


1. Imperial nationality should be world-wide and uniform, each 
Dominion being free to grant local nationality on such terms as its 
legislatures should think fit. 

2. The Mother Country finds it necessary to maintain five years 
as the qualifying period [for naturalization]. This is a safeguard to 
the Dominions as well as to her, but five years anywhere in the 
Empire should be as good as five years in the U.K. 

3. The grant of Imperial nationality is in every case discretionary, 
and this discretion should be exercised by those responsible in the 
area of which the applicant has spent the last twelve months. 

4. The Imperial Act should be so framed as to enable each self- 
governing Dominion to adopt it. 

5. Nothing now proposed would affect the validity of local laws 
regulating immigration or the like, or differentiating between classes 
of British subjects. 


That remained but a record, and the whole matter was reviewed 
at the Empire Conference of 1930 on the operation of Dominion 
Legislation and Merchant Shipping. It reported thus: 


Under the new position . . . it is, of course, plain that no Member 
of the Commonwealth could or would contemplate seeking to confer 
on any person a status operative throughout the Commonwealth 
save in pursuance of legislation based upon common agreement, 
and it is fully recognized that this common status is in no way in- 
consistent with the recognition within and without the Common- 
wealth of the distinct nationality possessed by nations of individual 
States of the British Commonwealth. 
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Here the principles are beginning to emerge. Different parts of 
the Commonwealth can and do confer a status binding on the rest; 
but they should only do it on agreed terms. The principles were 
accepted by the Imperial Conference of the same year and were 
spelled out: 


1. If any changes are desired in the existing requirements for the 
common status, provision must be made for the maintenance of the 
common status, and the changes should only be introduced [in 
accordance with present practice] after consultation and agreement 
among several Members of the Commonwealth. 

2. It is for each Member of the Commonwealth to define for itself 
its own nationals, but so far as possible those nationals should be 
persons possessing the common status, though it is recognized that 
local conditions, or other special circumstances, may from time to 
time necessitate divergencies from this general principle. 

3. The possession of the common status, in virtue of the law for 
the time being in force in any part of the Commonwealth, should 
carry with it the recognition of that status by the laws of every 
other part of the Commonwealth. 


Once the Second World War was over, loyalty to these principles 
had run into special difficulties in Canada where it had been found 
necessary to lay down anew the conditions for the acquisition and 
loss of Canadian Citizenship. From 1945 to around 1947 the Com- 
monwealth Governments were consulting about it. They had, in- 
deed, set up a specialist committee, and the results were finally 
made known in the British White Paper on the Nationality Bill 
published in 1948. Some passages here are so important for an 
understanding of the expanding Commonwealth of to-day that, like 
the foregoing documents, they deserve quotation in extenso: 


The new Bill was to provide: 


a new method of giving effect to the principle that the people of each 
of the self-governing countries within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations have both a particular status as citizens of their own 
country and a common status as members of the wider association 
of people comprising the Commonwealth. . . . 

A scheme of legislation which combines provisions defining persons 
who are citizens of the several parts of the Commonwealth with 
provisions for maintaining the common status of British subjects 
throughout the Commonwealth has the advantage of giving a clear 
recognition to the separate identity of particular countries of the 
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Commonwealth, of clarifying the position with regard to diplomatic 
protection and of enabling a Government when making treaties with 
other countries to define with precision who are the persons belong- 
ing to its country and on whose behalf it is negotiating... . 

The essential features of such a system are that each of the 
countries shall by its legislation determine who are its citizens, shall 
declare those citizens to be British subjects, and shall recognize as 
British subjects the citizens of other countries. 
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Such is the doctrine to-day. The White Paper was followed by 
the British Nationality Act, 1948, and within a few years by corre- 
sponding Acts, or, where applicable, constitutional provisions, em- 
bodying these principles in all the sovereign independent Member 
countries. 

Two distinct elements in the Commonwealth picture are now, 
therefore, distinguished. The Sovereign Partner countries of the 
association, at different times called Self-Governing Dominions, 
Dominions, Members, States, and Partners, are in every case 
governed, or are in the process of reforming their way of govern- 
ment, by a Parliament. That Parliament derives its authority trom 
the Parliament of Westminster and, like its Mother, is in constitu- 
tional affairs omnicompetent, a written constitution notwithstanding. 
Like the Parliament of Westminster, it can choose the Head of 
State and in a number of cases has done so. 

Secondly, the people who make up the electorates to those Par- 
liaments enjoy a special relationship to one another. All are 
nationals of the State to which they belong and where they are, in 
the first instance, entitled to vote. Next, by virtue of that citizen- 
ship, they all share a common status which, up till 1948, had been 
known as that of a British Subject. New Zealander or Indian, 
Canadian or Australian, South African or U.K. British, all were 
British subjects and this status of British Subject was binding on all 
but could be conferred by any one of them. 

Since 1948 a subtle but important distinction was introduced. It 
first found expression in the British Nationality Act, and was copied 
by the others. A British Subject may decide for himself whether to 
be called a British Subject or a Commonwealth Citizen. In other 
words, in conferring nationality on anybody a Commonwealth 
Member Country is conferring the status of Commonwealth Citizen. 
If those are two features, a third springing from them relates to 
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the nature of the Commonwealth itself. There have been three 
critical definitions, in 1917, 1926, and 1930. 

Here are the words of the Imperial War Cabinet in 1917: ‘The 
Dominions are autonomous nations of an Imperial Commonwealth 
... [with] India as an important part of the same’. . . [with con- 
tinuous consultation as a normal practice]. 

In 1926 the Imperial Conference proclaimed them to be ‘autono- 
mous communities . . . united by a common allegiance to the Crown, 
and freely associated as Members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.’ 

By 1930 the Imperial Conference was asserting that ‘Members 
of the Commonwealth are united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown. This allegiance is the basis of the common status possessed 
by all subjects of His Majesty.’ 

In the light of subsequent events, those definitions have proved 
to be extraordinarily happy. Take the last of the three. Allegiance 
to the Crown is the basis of the common status. But in all ten of 
the Sovereign Member Partners, Parliament has now declared that 
this common status is something that each will preserve, irrespective 
of the Head of the State in each case. Indeed, however the common 
status arose, and no matter what historically is its ‘basis,’ it is a fact 
and it is these persons of common status, now known as Common- 
wealth Citizens, that in their several localities elect their sovereign 
Parliaments. 

And did not the definition of 1926 describe the Commonwealth 
as a number of ‘autonomous communities’? But of what are the 
communities composed? British Subject was the term then, Com- 
monwealth Citizen it is now. In either case it is the royal function 
of saying who is my subject that has passed to the sovereign parlia- 
ments elected by these Communities of Commonwealth Citizens. 
The 1930 definition says they are united in two ways—by common 
allegiance and by free association. 

Which brings us full circle to that day in 1949 when the Prime 
Ministers agreed to recognize India as a Republic within the Com- 
monwealth. For this free association of autonomous communities 
of Commonwealth citizens had only one further turn of the wheel 
to make. The phrase ‘allegiance to the Crown’ required to be re- 
placed by ‘acceptance as Head of the Commonwealth.’ Why, after 
all, should the Prime Ministers commanding the confidence of the 
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Parliaments chosen by the communities of Commonwealth Citizens 
not decide for themselves who is the First among these Common- 
wealth Citizens? They agreed that the King of New Zealand and 
of South Africa, of Australia and Canada and Great Britain must 
of course be considered the First. As such, he symbolized the Free 
Association of all these communities together. 

When the Prime Ministers met that year their concluding com- 
muniqué covered the subject in a series of points. First it said they 
had met to talk against the ‘historical background’ of the Common- 
wealth’s ‘traditional capacity . . . to strengthen its unity of purpose 
while adapting its organization and procedures to changing circum- 
stances.’ Next they placed on public record a declaration. “The 
Governments of the U.K., Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon [listed in order of constitutional 
seniority] . . . are united as Members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and owe allegiance to the Crown, which is also the 
symbol of their free association.’ Five points are proclaimed here— 
that all eight, including the Republic of to-morrow, ‘are’ united, 
are Members of the ‘British’ Commonwealth, do owe allegiance 
to the Crown, and are freely associated; finally, the Crown is the 
symbol of that association. 

Following that introduction their statement recorded that the 
Government of India had ‘informed’ the others of ‘the intention of 
the Indian people’ that under the new constitution ‘which is about 
to be adopted,’ India ‘shall’ become a sovereign, independent 
republic. Here the Governments had simply been faced with a free 
and sovereign act of a free and sovereign country with which their 
relations were those of free association, of what its people had made 
up their mind to do. It is important that there was no fait accompli 
about this. It was a question of declaring in advance what was 
intended, and in particular to explain a constitution not yet adopted. 
In other words the door was in a sense supposed to be open. India 
might, if she were convinced, change her mind about this new con- 
stitution. It was on the other hand up to the rest of the British 
Commonwealth to make up their minds about the proposal. 

This procedure is particularly important in retrospect; for Ghana 
has plainly sought to keep closely to it. The Ghana Government 
proposed a constitution and made it known. In theory there 
has been time for Ghana to draw back if she wished, just as in 
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theory the Commonwealth could say that this new development 
was unwelcome. The point is that India affirmed her sovereign right 
to decide; so did Ghana. 

In 1949 the critical Declaration proceeded: 


The Government of India has, however, declared and affirmed 
(‘declared and affirmed’ is a solemn wording] India’s desire to con- 
tinue her full membership of the Commonwealth of Nations and 
her acceptance of the King as the symbol of the free association of 
its independent member nations and as such as the Head of the 
Commonwealth. 


First there was India’s wish for ‘continued’ as also ‘full’ member- 
ship—no readiness here to consider some second eleven status. 
Then it is not the ‘British’ but just the ‘Commonwealth of Nations’ 
to which reference is made. This leads on to ‘acceptance’ of the 
King as the symbol and arising out of that as Head of the Common- 
wealth. 

Next comes the Commonwealth reply, that is the reply of the 
rest who, inasmuch as they excluded India, are not the Common- 
wealth, only at that time seven out of eight of its Members. They 
answer: “The Governments of the other countries of the Com- 
monwealth, the basis of whose membership of the Commonwealth 
is not hereby changed, accept and recognize India’s continuing 
membership in accordance with the terms of this declaration.’ That 
is to say, India’s declaration of intent, and the acceptance of it by 
the others, in no way alters the basis of the association of the rest. 
That means, India’s acceptance as a Republic does not change any- 
thing that was there and flouts and violates no principle or practice 
already recognized and established. 

So the communiqué wound up with the words: ‘Accordingly [that 
is, declaration of intent on one side, acceptance on the other, with 
the rider on the part of the majority that nothing essential is altered] 
the U.K., Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon [the same order of constitutional seniority 
unaffected by the new status] declare that they remain. . . .” What 
they remain is highly important because it is the end-product of 
this whole recognition that a revolution has happened before our 
eyes. They remain ‘united as free and equal members of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations, freely cooperating in the pursuit of peace, 
liberty, and progress.’ 
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That document said as much about the nature of the Common- 
wealth as any State Paper since the Durham Report. It declared its 
essence to be free association, its standard to be unity, and its 
objects to be cooperation for peace, liberty, and progress. 

As always, India was a ‘special case.’ But not many years passed 
before Pakistan found that it was inexpedient to be open to the 
Communist charge of being in a way subservient to Britain in a 
fashion that India was not. Pakistan, in identical terms, was recog- 
nized too. For Ceylon the matter has not proceeded so far. The 
right to set up a Republic and, if that were done, the readiness of 
the others to continue recognition, was made clear. But no more 
has been done. 

Malaya was more interesting. To create the new State there a 
number of Protectorates, and of direct U.K. dependencies as Realms 
of Her Majesty, required to be federated and a Head of State needed 
to be found. This was less easy than at first sight seemed probable 
because parts of the country knew the Sovereign in London as 
Head; others knew their Sultans. It was agreed that the Sultans 
should in turn accept the office, created now, of a sort of elective 
Kingship. The Head of State, the Yang de-Pertuan Agong, is His 
Majesty Tuanku Abdul Rahman, elected by the Malay rulers from 
their own number. As a result the Commonwealth of to-day in- 
cludes a number of monarchies sharing their Head of State, two 
Republics with their own President, two more Monarchies in pro- 
cess of becoming Republics, and one Monarchy with a King of its 
own. The Tuanku, like the Presidents, accepts the Queen as Sym- 
bol of the Free Association and, as such, as Head of the Common- 
wealth. 

Constitutional investigators have marked the change. The Hague 
Academy of International Law, studying these developments, 
published a learned study entitled Can Outside States Join the Com- 
monwealth? When this writer was lecturing in Oslo on Common- 
wealth affairs shortly after Malaya’s graduation to Membership he 
was asked this question. If the King of Malaya can head a State 
that is a Member of the Commonwealth, why should not the King 
of Norway? At the other end of the scale the Greek and Turkish 
Governments, seeking to resolve their differences about Cyprus, 
hit on the idea that a new State should be created, that as a gesture 
of its emergence from colonial status it should in advance proclaim 
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its purpose to be a Republic, and that thereafter it might seek 
Commonwealth Membership or not as it felt inclined. 

Perhaps it is not to be wondered at that foreigners, watching but 
not comprehending the Commonwealth system, should overlook 
the critical preconditions existing hitherto. A country can become 
a Republic once it is independent. It can become independent once 
the Statute of Westminster has been applied to it. That can be con- 
ceded only, in the U.K. tradition on which the Commonwealth 
countries have hitherto agreed, if two broad conditions can be seen 
to be satisfied. An aspirant must in reality be sovereign. In other 
words its economy must be viable without dependence on, for in- 
stance, Great Britain, to help balance the budget or enable it to keep 
pace with the modern world. Next, its Parliamentary and electoral 
system must be sufficiently developed and mature to enable the 
people, through their freely chosen Parliament, to make the greatest 
of all decisions affecting sovereignty, the choice between peace and 
war, coupled with readiness to defend their sovereignty should it 
be assailed. 

Many will say that Ghana quickly showed that she had at no 
time satisfied these requirements and should, in logic and wisdom, 
have been protected another quarter of a century. In any case it is 
sure that in no sense has Cyprus measured up to these standards. 
The island’s people have resolutely refused to govern themselves 
when invited and have resorted to killing and (by silence) to com- 
plicity in murder, to shoot their way out of this otherwise free 
association. Yet these shortcomings did not appear to Greece and 
Turkey to be obstacles to the course they were proposing. 

What results, in the case of Cyprus, is something infinitely 
curious. The Republic of Cyprus is not and will not be sovereign in 
any sense. For Greek and Turkish troops are to form the bulk of its 
security force; and they will ultimately be responsible to their home 
governments, not to the Government of Nicosia. 

But there are consequences that lead the mind back to Sir 
Winston Churchill, author of the Memorandum put to the Imperial 
Conference so many years ago. If the Cypriots are to have Com- 
monwealth Citizenship, as seems almost certain, are they therefore 
being debarred from dual nationality with Greece or Turkey as the 
case may be? 

There are artful and far-seeing persons who are resolute that this 
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shall be so with a single object. Their aim would be to find some 
way of attaching Greece and Turkey to the Commonwealth, via the 
tie of Commonwealth Citizenship, one day. 

In the Second World War Sir Winston records a talk with Mr 
Averill Harriman, Mr Roosevelt’s Special Representative, like this: 


I believed this [fraternal association between Britain and the 
U.S.A.] could take a form which would confer on each advantages 
without sacrifices. I should like the citizens of each, without losing 
their present nationality, to be able to come and settle and trade 
with freedom and equal rights in the territories of the other. There 
might be a common passport or a special passport or visa. There 
might even be some common form of citizenship. 


There are other allusions. Mr Macmillan, as Foreign Secretary, 
spoke thus in the Commons on December 12, 1955: 


The time is now for partnership, and partnership is, after all, what 
the British people are offering to the world. Just as the old British 
colonial and imperial system is passing to the concept of Common- 
wealth, so the Commonwealth idea is extending beyond those 
countries that owe it formal allegiance. 


Smuts, Lionel Curtis, Alan Lennox-Boyd, and many others can 
be quoted in the same sense. 

Little wonder, then, that the President-to-be of Ghana toys con- 
stantly with an application of all this to the continental region of 
his own country and seeks to advance the project for a West African 
Union. Little wonder, likewise, that in East Africa, about the Horn, 
there is much talk about a union of the Somalias in a Greater 
Somali State to be in some fashion associated with the Common- 
wealth. 

These are the ideas, on the constitutional plane, that are being 
wafted about by the present wind of change; the fear, perhaps, is 
lest a howling gale toss them about too soon, before their import 
for the whole free world has been widely assimilated by thinkers 
within and without this free association. 

PATRICK MAITLAND 
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THE main world problem now is that population increases much 
more rapidly than the production of food enough to keep it in 
health. The reason is that former checks on it have been eliminated. 
Civilization without adequate moral control is defeating mankind. 
For example, in Egypt the national income per head in 1952 was 
barely three-fifths of the figure for 1913; and in India even the most 
hopeful estimate of energy-consumption in the future suggests that 
it will be barely possible to keep the level per head where it is— 
and that in an economy which relies for nearly one-third of its 
energy on burning dried dung. Egypt and India need to run as 
fast as they can in order to maintain their present position. What is 
the prospect for territories worse off? 

In the West the mad race for moving more quickly and seeing 
and hearing more with less effort, irrespective of values, has chan- 
nelled wealth away from truly gracious living for democracy. Six 
thousand people killed on the roads per annum in this country 
and hundreds of thousands injured. Every town choked with cars. 
Fine week-ends and holiday times involve many in slow-coaching 
in road jams or travelling by night. People chase a ‘higher standard 
of living,’ conceived almost entirely as a material one, because they 
do not know of anything else to chase. 

It was believed by many that people are born with a dominant 
desire for truth, goodness, and beauty and only needed to be 
telieved from poverty to rise in the scale of living. Even if this had 
been true, institutions ought to be modified gradually; otherwise, 
external conditions are changed more quickly than our nature 
changes to meet them. But instead there developed a highly 
organized establishment of the Left, the tyranny of the trade unions 
and their pocket boroughs. As Sir Winston Churchill put it, “The 
multitude remained plunged in ignorance of the simplest economic 
facts and their leaders seeking their votes did not dare undeceive 
them.’ It was demanded that many services which had been volun- 
tary should be paid—hence the vast costs of the National Health 
Service, for example, and of bureaucracy. People would not pay 
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for houses their economic worth but insisted on their being sub- 
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sidized from rates and taxes. ) nie 
As a result the applicant must prove his need by the authority’s scale _ ™ 
of values. He must accept a dwelling of a size and in a location which | = 
the authority considers suitable. He must wait patiently—often for as @ 
years—for his allocation or his transfer, and generally without any } N 
indication of when it will be forthcoming. He is unable to express the 
his personal taste. He must be content with a weekly tenancy and [ still 
must not make alterations. The decorations must conform to the Ber 
council’s provisions, and it is quite possible that he may be forbidden 
to keep a pet. If he wants to move from one district to another.... } 
0 
The modern democrat is not happy in proportion to his increased } unc 
nominal money. is 0 
Just as in ancient Athens people got tired of hearing Aristides cert 
called ‘the Just’ and ostracized him, so in this century the public reli 
got bored with goodness and wallowed in ‘debunking’ and deni- _ mir 
gration. They began to despise the common deference paid to truth, fim 
goodness, and beauty and pursued what was novel because it was , refit 
novel. ‘That song,’ Telemachus remarks to his mother in the ___ the 
Odyssey, ‘is ever sweetest which most newly assails men’s ears.’ A ( tior 
typical figure was Roger Fry. When he wrote his mean obituary of our 
Sargent, a poet had the insight to write: / ma 
We laugh to see, when giants die, | Mr 
The antics of the lesser Fry. >» oth 
But this wisdom did not hold its own with the great majority. Large ’ 
populations were made susceptible by literacy to new ideas without 
the power to evaluate them. Having lost faith in the universal It 
accessibility of the moral experience, in the power to discriminate Or 
true from false, the power to grow in discerning and appreciating , ex 
beauty, they sought safety in being ‘unattached’—in other words, 
detached from reality. The professional critic or teacher felt obliged / 
to grade books in recommendation but did not have personal com- > 
munion with the writers—that would be to be ‘committed.’ Com- | 
munion ceded to the community. Hence the professional critic and | Tt 
teacher lapsed into an Alexandrian preoccupation with minute wi 
details of literary history and criticism. Most scholars are people § we 


of foggy esthetic sense, the ideal audience for their own propa- ha 
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mon convictions, pursuing unrelated specialisms, and using their 
supposed ‘neutrality’ for evading decisions on fundamental issues. 
The late Gordon Selwyn would have been a Fellow of King’s in any 
preceding period: M. R. James advised him not to make the attempt 
as at that time it seemed impossible for a Christian to be elected. 

Mr T. S. Eliot, in trying to combine the American-naive with 
the Parisian-sophisticate, described Wordsworth’s poetry as ‘the 
still, sad music of senility’ and substituted his own; he wrote down 
Bernard Shaw and wrote plays of his own. He and his school, 
admitting that they had lost contact with the values, argued that the 
only resort was to take traditional Christianity on trust. We became 
uncertain of the past, for history and archeology, pursuing what 
is novel, are continually modifying accepted ideas; we became un- 
certain of the future; we became uncertain of the metaphysical and 
religious bases of life. Each person came to be dominated by the 
mind of the herd to which he desired to belong. He could not take 
in anything except as it was seen by that mind. Employment of 
refugees—Hungarians, for example—was opposed vigorously by 
the very trade unions that came to agitate against racial discrimina- 
tion abroad. We allow some group idea not merely to determine 
our thinking but to order our lives for us—socialism, Catholicism, 
materialism, the British Commonwealth, the American way of life. 
Mr E. M. Forster wrote the epitaph not only of himself but of many 
others: 


I strove with none, for none was worth my strife; 
Reason I loved and, next to reason, doubt: 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life and put it out. 


It became old-fashioned to like women to be different from men. 


One dared not confess that it would be wonderful to have the 
experience described in the past thus: 


Sie sah mich an: ihr Leben hing 
Mit diesem Blick an meinem Leben 
Und um uns ward Elysium. 


The result of emancipation in too many cases has been women 
whose successful careers leave them envious of domestic bliss, 
women who sit at home dreaming of the careers they might have 
had, and women who try to combine the two careers with results 
that are unsatisfactory. 
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Culture suffers from action and reaction. Once again an age of 
inspiration was succeeded by an Age of Reason. Pope wrote: 
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The prevailing passion is to discover new meanings in an author, 
whom they will cause to appear mysterious purely for the pleasure 
of being thought to unravel him. . . . If they can but find a word 
which has been strained by some dark writer to signify anything 
different from its usual acceptation, it is frequent with them to apply 
it constantly in that uncommon meaning whenever they meet it in 
a clear writer. . . . In other places, where they cannot contest the 
truth of the common interpretation, they get themselves room for 
dissertation by imaginary amphibologies which they will have to be 
designed by the author. 


Hence Donne and Byron were brought, from one disillusioned era 
to another, to occupy the front of the stage. Hence the new mode 
of writing—to take an idea, no matter how trite, and express it in 
the most complicated words available, showing off thereby how 
surprisingly wide was one’s reading. The poet abandons all pretence 
of having a style of his own and writes like a brilliant adolescent. 
It looks as if certain writers became fashionable and thereafter 
were read blindly, as though the merits of each were seldom exam- 
ined dispassionately, so that the reader skips from one kind of 
reading to another without as much as perceiving the change—a 
flying fish contented only to ‘land’ in the swim. Just as, in literature, 
Joyce’s reproduction of the cesspool of Dublin society was claimed 
to be justified, so in music how became the absorbing question, 
not what or why. In sculpture and painting, similarly, one special- 
ized on technique, not bothering about what one sculpted or 
painted. Architectural conceits were transferred from the abstract 
to concrete. Means became ends. Science of course came to be 
believed in as devoutly as any religion in the most believing ages. 
Science, the new orthodoxy teaches, cannot be wrong or do wrong: 
in it nothing is anybody’s fault. Philosophy ceased to be the hand- 
maiden of theology and became the charwoman of science, bump- 
tious in manner and written in an unhappy style, at once ‘blokey’ 
and elaborate, which a number of young philosophers, all more or 
less scuola di Ryle, so self-consciously made their own. There can 
seldom have existed a body of philosophers so respected by them- 
selves and so little revered by the outside world. 

In the countryside, the hazel thickets with carpets of leaves, blue- 
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bells, primroses, anemones have been replaced, at best, with rows 
of gloomy pine trees, fenced in and provided with warning notice- 
boards. On our towns the Russian Mr Mayevsky reported adversely, 
especially on our lurid advertisements. He did not like a poster 
showing an animal hanging upside down drinking beer and another 
showing a fat monk drinking rum. ‘I can well understand the public 
rushing from the Underground,’ he said. We have lost the esthetic 
sense: otherwise we would not endure the general disorder of our 
towns, sunk in dreariness and dullness and nothing-to-be-doneness 
except to get out of them. 

The establishment of the Left has gone far in converting the 
rest of society to the notion that it is national common sense to go 
bankrupt through spending too much on social security; that any- 
thing remotely offensive to the trade unions is outside practical 
politics; that it is absolutely contrary to decency for democratic 
countries to maintain colonial possessions. As a result of the last- 
mentioned propaganda, here is a conversation between Africans 
that was overheard: 


‘It will be our country: why should we pay taxes to ourselves?’ 

‘Hehhh! We will make the foreigners pay the taxes.’ 

‘The buses will be free. Also the trains.’ 

‘Everything will be free. Each man will have a car, like the Euro- 
peans.’ 

‘It is true. I will have a car from Europe.’ 

‘I will have one from America. They are bigger.’ 


The Left insists that there must be unlimited money from our nation 
for underdeveloped countries and refugees and that we ignore the 
facts that people who are in need are not necessarily good and that 
they may repudiate their obligations. But clamor omnia vincit. 
Underdeveloped regions are in desperate need of capital. In the 
welfare state many people get money which they have not earned, 
but not enough people can be induced to save and get interest. 
People who deny themselves immediate satisfactions and provide 
the means for the production of more wealth are regarded as para- 
sites (unless they are trade unions or the like): all wealth, it is 
maintained, is produced (but not saved?) by workers and they 
ought to get the whole of it. 

The result of all this is inflation—that we have got more money 
but worse service and many have to work more, notably in the 
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homes. Many mothers go out to work, to the great detriment of the 
children. Parental control and family ties have been loosened. 
Parents seek to offset lack of attention by giving children large 
pocket-money. Children eat all day, lose appetite for meals, are 
over-fed, and destroy their teeth. They seek entertainment outside 
the home. In school, owing to the mistaken psychology of ‘the 
establishment,’ children are given over to ‘free discipline,’ and this 
breeds frustration in them because they are subconsciously repeat- 
ing the experience of growing up and expecting what parents, the 
community, and the moral standards of society fail to give them, 
that which they need most, and that is guidance. It is widely 
believed that education is something done to people, not what 
people do, that if we spend more and more on education and 
children stay longer at school and more and more go to more and 
more universities and colleges, cream people will be available in 
the quantity required. In the absence of religious influence in the 
homes, the moral sense is weak. Having everything organized for 
them at school, young people in general are incapable of finding 
good interests for themselves. 
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Lacking the loving care and sense of security which would have 
developed qualities of gentleness, discrimination, and stability, the 
child must find some outlet and assert himself: he must become im- 
portant by what seem to him to be the standards of the times. He 
has not been trained to be loyal to the family or society, so his 
loyalty is given to his gang. The very profusion of aids to excite- 
ment destroys the capacity for imagination and self-entertainment. 
(Lord Shawcross.) 


Owing to over-full employment, young people get too much money 
and are economically independent of their parents. (An extreme 
case of misreward is that the deposit of a few extra ounces of fat 
on the mammary glands and gluteal regions of some ‘dumb blonde’ 
willing to exhibit herself gets big money—it may be far more than 
the salaries of professors of arts, medicine, and science.) Employers 
turn a blind eye to all kinds of misdemeanours rather than lose staff. 
Crime has increased, including crimes of violence, especially among 
young people. The prisons are full to overflowing. The fashion is to 
say that we must treat these matters scientifically. In a scientific 
report nobody is to blame. It is common form to believe that in 
this sphere of education also all that matters is what is done to 
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people, not what people do. In 1958 The Times wrote, ‘A first con- 
viction may be regarded as due to a failure of society; the return 
of the “old lag” to gaol registers a failure of the penal code itself’: 
whereupon the Archbishop of Wales pointed out that ‘if this were 
the whole truth, our prisons ought to be far more overcrowded, for 
it would seem that they contain the victims, not the offenders.’ 
What happens to those who are ‘educated’? Tested for the ‘11- 
plus’ in three days and on that determined whether they will get 
into a grammar school and so, by and large, whether they may later 
go to a university. At grammar school prematurely specialized if 
they are to get into a university. The average rules everything: there 
is no consideration for the normal. The system has no place for the 
people who do not develop the requirements at the time required 
for segregation. Darwin, even if he had kept his place at Shrews- 
bury, would not have got into either Edinburgh or Cambridge 
University if the conditions had been those of to-day. There is no 
education for the wayward genius on whom real progress depends. 
Even a recent President of the National Union of Teachers, although 
that body wants nobody to be allowed to teach who has not been 
‘trained’ in one of the conventional colleges, pointed out that: 


Juliet, whom Shakespeare made thirteen years old, would to-day be 
under the care of the County Council and Romeo would be in prison. 
General Wolfe held a major command when 17 but to-day would 
have been stigmatized as an early leaver. Pitt became Prime Minister 
at 24, whereas to-day if he were taking a four-year training course, 
he would not have completed it. Joan of Arc put herself at the head 
of an army which defeated the best military machine of the age and 
had achieved martyrdom at the age of 19. 


What happens to those who ‘succeed’? 


Post-graduate students must write their theses in thousands, even 
though most of it has been said before, and dons must give so many 
lectures whether they have anything to say or not. 

The scientist, the teacher of literature, the historian, the philoso- 
pher find that the demands of the academic time-table and of 
administration leave insufficient leisure for the long periods of quiet 
in which right ideas appear. The Member of Parliament has so 
many pension cases to solve and so many constituents to guide 
round the Houses of Parliament that higher policy gets crowded out 
of his mind. The higher Civil Servant is kept so busy reading other 
people’s memoranda that he has too little time to write his own. 
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The keepers of museums and libraries are so preoccupied with their 
catalogues and exhibitions that they have little opportunity to study 
their own treasures. The clergyman finds that parochial, ruridecanal, 
and diocesan councils and conferences leave no time for books and 
that he is standing in the pulpit before he has begun to think about 
his sermon. We are becoming a world of ants rushing about in all 
directions with feverish activity but not at all clear as to what we 
are doing or where we are going. 


Just as there are clergymen whose genuineness disqualifies them 
from becoming bishops, so there are practitioners in other walks 
of life whose excellence precludes them from reaching the top. 
The people at the top have Public Relations Officers who have a 
smart Alec answer for everything. 

Of the 5,000 million copies of books produced annually in the 
world, three-quarters come from ten countries and in only forty 
languages and most of them in six languages. Half of all the world’s 
books are used in schools. Many of the others are technical. Eighty 
per cent of our population do not buy books. Within the reading 
public, attention has to be fought for. So far does this go that books 
may be given bright titles that their contents can hardly live down 
to. Recently a book was published with the title When God 
Dropped In, ‘wherein God, dressed in a blue serge suit for the 
occasion, discussed the meaning of life with the author over a drink 
and a nice cosy cigarette.’ The typical author thinks as he writes 
rather than writes what he thinks. The printers’ unions have 
extorted wages several times as high as those before the war. The 
high cost of printing is of course a brake on culture at every touch 
and turn. Already in the United States publishers cannot afford to 
publish any book that will not sell 20,000 copies. 

So the communication of experience is virtually limited to the 
popular illustrated press (the men who word headlines have greater 
influence on the mass mind than all the publicists), the small-talk 
of the Espresso bar, the wireless, and the ‘telly.’ 

Sir Robert Fraser, Director-General of the Independent Tele- 
vision Authority, has said, ‘We do not talk about the tastes of the 
mob: we talk about what ordinary people like. What some regard 
as the herd, we regard as the human family.’ On this the Daily 
Telegraph commented as follows: 


People are being fed, day in and day out, on a diet of paper and 
shadows, a thin and wretched soup of clichés and stereotypes, boiled 
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up from the sweepings of the human mind: so you tell them it is 
wholesome, nourishing food, plain perhaps, but to the taste of ordi- 
nary people. People are being taught to live in a half-dead world 
where advertisements have taken the place of art and entertainment; 
they are being encouraged to hate and despise taste and intelligence, 
the love of beauty and the sense of order: so you tell them that they 
are a human family, ordinary, decent, low-brow people, laughing 
to scorn, with great roars of laughter from their warm, loving, human 
hearts, the values and standards of civilization. 


About television Punch has said this: 


All the viewer research figures show clearly enough that the average 
family steers clear of cerebral entertainment unless it is heavily 
sprinkled with star value, with TV personalities as predictable in 
their behaviour as the characters in a strip cartoon. On all channels 
it was the same: the audience tends to switch off or over as soon 


as the screen picture strays from sport, patter, pops, romance, and 
glamour. 


The universal demand is for unlimited freedom: no limitation 
on alcohol, smoking, gambling. It is open to everyone to know 
the lethal effects of alcohol and tobacco; archbishops and bishops 
draw attention to the misery caused by gambling. But ‘statesmen’ 
exploit these things (and so have to encourage them) in order to 
pay for the welfare state! Medical men have not the strength of 
character to refrain from smoking in the meetings of the B.M.A. 
In 1913 there were 577 divorces; in 1947, 60,000. It is so easy to 
be genial little nobodies, respected for our broadmindedness, 
cautious in our judgments. 


Now that sin is old-fashioned as Moses, 

Don’t be hard on your neighbour’s psychoses. 
When he murders for pelf, 

Keep reminding yourself 

That we all have our little neuroses. 


The wheel has come full circle since Victorian times and we needs 
must love the lowest when we see it. 

Needless to say, there have been voices crying in the wasteland— 
in token whereof the present writer now acknowledges that the 
whole of this article has been drawn from a wide variety of con- 
temporary sources. Good seed has been sown, but many good seeds 
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The keepers of museums and libraries are so preoccupied with their 
catalogues and exhibitions that they have little opportunity to study 
their own treasures. The clergyman finds that parochial, ruridecanal, 
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Just as there are clergymen whose genuineness disqualifies them 
from becoming bishops, so there are practitioners in other walks 
of life whose excellence precludes them from reaching the top. 
The people at the top have Public Relations Officers who have a 
smart Alec answer for everything. 

Of the 5,000 million copies of books produced annually in the 
world, three-quarters come from ten countries and in only forty 
languages and most of them in six languages. Half of all the world’s 
books are used in schools. Many of the others are technical. Eighty 
per cent of our population do not buy books. Within the reading 
public, attention has to be fought for. So far does this go that books 
may be given bright titles that their contents can hardly live down 
to. Recently a book was published with the title When God 
Dropped In, ‘wherein God, dressed in a blue serge suit for the 
occasion, discussed the meaning of life with the author over a drink 
and a nice cosy cigarette.’ The typical author thinks as he writes 
rather than writes what he thinks. The printers’ unions have 
extorted wages several times as high as those before the war. The 
high cost of printing is of course a brake on culture at every touch 
and turn. Already in the United States publishers cannot afford to 
publish any book that will not sell 20,000 copies. 

So the communication of experience is virtually limited to the 
popular illustrated press (the men who word headlines have greater 
influence on the mass mind than all the publicists), the small-talk 
of the Espresso bar, the wireless, and the ‘telly.’ 

Sir Robert Fraser, Director-General of the Independent Tele- 
vision Authority, has said, ‘We do not talk about the tastes of the 
mob: we talk about what ordinary people like. What some regard 
as the herd, we regard as the human family.’ On this the Daily 
Telegraph commented as follows: 


People are being fed, day in and day out, on a diet of paper and 
shadows, a thin and wretched soup of clichés and stereotypes, boiled 
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up from the sweepings of the human mind: so you tell them it is 
wholesome, nourishing food, plain perhaps, but to the taste of ordi- 
nary people. People are being taught to live in a half-dead world 
where advertisements have taken the place of art and entertainment; 
they are being encouraged to hate and despise taste and intelligence, 
the love of beauty and the sense of order: so you tell them that they 
are a human family, ordinary, decent, low-brow people, laughing 
to scorn, with great roars of laughter from their warm, loving, human 
hearts, the values and standards of civilization. 


About television Punch has said this: 


All the viewer research figures show clearly enough that the average 
family steers clear of cerebral entertainment unless it is heavily 
sprinkled with star value, with TV personalities as predictable in 
their behaviour as the characters in a strip cartoon. On all channels 
it was the same: the audience tends to switch off or over as soon 


as the screen picture strays from sport, patter, pops, romance, and 
glamour. 


The universal demand is for unlimited freedom: no limitation 
on alcohol, smoking, gambling. It is open to everyone to know 
the lethal effects of alcohol and tobacco; archbishops and bishops 
draw attention to the misery caused by gambling. But ‘statesmen’ 
exploit these things (and so have to encourage them) in order to 
pay for the welfare state! Medical men have not the strength of 
character to refrain from smoking in the meetings of the B.M.A. 
In 1913 there were 577 divorces; in 1947, 60,000. It is so easy to 
be genial little nobodies, respected for our broadmindedness, 
cautious in our judgments. 


Now that sin is old-fashioned as Moses, 

Don’t be hard on your neighbour’s psychoses. 
When he murders for pelf, 

Keep reminding yourself 

That we all have our little neuroses. 


The wheel has come full circle since Victorian times and we needs 
must love the lowest when we see it. 

Needless to say, there have been voices crying in the wasteland— 
in token whereof the present writer now acknowledges that the 
whole of this article has been drawn from a wide variety of con- 
temporary sources. Good seed has been sown, but many good seeds 
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fell on the conveyor belt of convention, were carried into the 
factory, and there were processed, refrigerated, and sterilized. An 
original writer must not expect appreciation, is bound to be mis- 
understood, and will be read by few. This is never learnt by those 
who swell the bleating chorus that makes fashionable reputations. 
The wise and lucky man is he who has escaped from ‘the establish- 
ment’ and got education with independence like the hero in Brave 
New World. 

What our culture is suffering from is schizophrenia. The normal, 
as distinct from the average, person is in the position of a sane 
visitor in a mental hospital, having to adapt himself to the patients 
but maintaining in his own mind the standards of mental health. 
How is mental health to be found? The answer is under our noses. 
People vaunt their faith in conferences, negotiations, and the like, 
yet ignore the basic fact that contracts are valid only by virtue of 
recognition of the moral duty to keep them. All morality depends 
ultimately on the moral experience. Scepticize this and the ultimate 
result is the collapse of civilized life. This truth is ineluctable. There 
is at the base of our life this experience of goodness which is 
absolute, although people at various stages of development have 
correspondingly various apprehensions of it. And this is true also 
of truth and beauty. It makes no difference to the sun whether it is 
reflected in the ocean or in a small pool or in any unclean liquid. 
Sunt aliquid manes. 

Art is born when a mind, conscious, subconscious, and uncon- 
scious, becomes active in its totality and instantly discovers symbol- 
ism rich enough to embody something of reality that ought not 
willingly to be let die. Maturity, for artists whose minds and fire 
have not died, can be the richest time for creation (it can arrive 
at any age). Experience is full, skill mastered. The artist, as Samuel 
Butler pointed out, packs the symbols so that they come out in 
the proper order. Art is a prodigious capacity for sparing pains. 
Vaughan Williams maintained that the object of art is to obtain a 
partial revelation of that which is beyond ordinary human sense 
and human faculties. It is in its essential nature a revelation of the 
beauty of divine order. The artistic person is one whose soul has 
risen to a perception of ultimate reality being expressed at once in 
truth, goodness, and beauty. In this experience logic is not the 
barren dead thing of the schools: this experience develops as the 
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living organism develops: it goes out to what it loves and co- 
operates with the magic in the warmth and light of the sun, helio- 
tropic. Reason is an indispensable rudder, but it operates most 
effectively when it is under the surface, and it cannot take hold 
unless it has steerage way. The essential is enthousiasmos, the divine 
afflatus received by the mind that has been prepared and made 
worthy to receive it. 


R. F. RATTRAY 








EDUCATION AND UTILITY 


To some extent education has always been utilitarian. The very 
first schools to be established in England, the grammar and song 
schools connected with the medieval cathedrals, had a quite narrow 
utilitarian purpose. Their aim was the professional training of 
priests and choristers for the performance of the services of the 
Church, and Latin grammar formed the basis of the curriculum. In 
medieval times, as in our own, the genuine scholar was a man apart 
and self-dedication to learning for its own sake was exceptional. 
Most people regard education as essentially a vocational instrument. 

In a sense, Renaissance education was equally utilitarian. It is 
true that the great educationists of the Quattrocento offered no tech- 
nical or professional disciplines as such, but their judgment of the 
value of education was always influenced by the use to which it 
would be put. These teachers were, in fact, concerned with the 
preparation of what we should now call a managerial class, the 
education of courtiers, counsellors, generals, and administrators. 
The content of education was liberal, i.e. based on classical lan- 
guage, history, and literature, because of humanist conviction that 
letters provided the best preparation for any high vocation. Alberti 
rejected the idea that writing and figures were sufficient equipment 
even for commercial occupations. ‘Letters,’ he said, ‘can never be 
a hindrance but are in the result a distinct source of strength to 
all who follow any profession whatsoever.’ In the humanist view, 
letters dignified the mind and added grace and depth to the per- 
sonality. They inculcated wisdom and humanity, gave insight into 
men and affairs, and suffused the soul with liberal sentiment. A 
growing mind, steeped in classical literature, was conditioned 
towards virtue and nobility and so was prepared for the worthy 
discharge of public and professional duty. Thus the Renaissance 
theory of education perceived an essential link between liberality 
and utility. 

Equally important was the emphasis on what Francis Bacon 
called ‘Delyt.’ The Renaissance educators believed that education 
could be pleasurable as well as useful. Sir Thomas Elyot refers to 
266 
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the pleasure and profit noblemen may derive from the reading of 
history, and Vittorino called his Mantuan school ‘La casa Giocosa,’ 
the House of Joy. Delight in study was itself a liberalizing influence 
and was an important factor in developing the personality. This 
emphasis on delight enabled the Renaissance educator to reconcile 
the requirements of the individual and the demands of society. 
Education, they believed, must always have a social aim and 
obligation, but its process should bring joy and satisfaction to the 
learner. 

The danger was, of course, that in less favourable circumstances 
than those advocated by the humanists, an attempt might be made 
to adapt the pupil to the ‘liberal’ classical curriculum, irrespective 
of his interest in it or his ability to cope with it. This is, in fact, pre- 
cisely what happened in the English public and grammar schools 
during and following the Renaissance period. By the eighteenth 
century these schools had ceased to fulfil any of the conditions 
regarded by humanists like Vittorino as necessary for a liberal 
education. There was little if any selection to the schools on intel- 
lectual grounds. Only in the boarding-schools was there segregation 
from society but, in the conditions of the time, this segregation pro- 
duced such sordid results that John Locke was not the only writer 
to warn parents not to ‘hazard one’s son’s innocence and virtue for 
a little Latin and Greek.’ As for the humanist ideal of delight in 
learning, this could be the experience only of the abler minority; 
for the majority—mediocre and worse—the classical curriculum 
was quite unsuitable and the process of education became what the 
Spectator called it, an ordeal of ‘Heartaches and Terror.’ 

In fact, the history of the grammar and public schools in the 
eighteenth century clearly exposed the practical difficulties inherent 
in the humanist concept of educational aim and method. A classical 
education could not produce liberal ‘governours’ if the human 
material was unsuited to the literary fare. In other words, a liberal 
education can develop but it cannot create a liberal person. 
D. H. Lawrence well understood this truth. In Education of the 
People he wrote: 


Drag a lad who has no capacity for true learning and understanding 
through the processes of education and what do you produce in him 
in the end? A profound contempt for education and for all educated 
people. It has meant nothing to him but irritation and disgust. 
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Even in the eighteenth century men of sense realized that the 
humanist ideal of education through letters was unsuited to the 
majority of pupils, and the Spectator suggested that instead of 
the grind of classical grammar 








































it would be more advantageous for the greater part of pupils to be 
taught such little practical Arts and Sciences as do not require any 
great share of Parts to be Master of them, and yet may come often 
into Play during the course of a Man’s Life. 
It suggested mensuration, letter-writing in the vernacular, accounts, 
shorthand, and handicrafts. 

This demand for practical and utilitarian education was being at 
least partly satisfied at the very time the Spectator was writing, not 
in the established public and grammar schools but in the Non- 
conformist schools and academies. The disabilities suffered by the 
Dissenters, including the prejudice against them in established edu- 
cation and in the professions, had the effect of diverting their 
interests and energies into industry and commerce. Their educa- 
tional arrangements were adapted to the requirements of these 
occupations. In any case, the down-to-earth puritan mentality 
tended towards a practical and utilitarian and frequently non- 
esthetic outlook on life. To John Locke, the product of a serious 
puritan household, poetry, the arts, eloquence, learning for learn- 
ing’s sake were ‘entertainments.’ The true business of life was the 
improvement of one’s lot. 

The Nonconformist schools and academies reflected this realistic 
outlook on life. Like the medieval grammar schools they were voca- 
tional institutions, their curricula more or less related to the occu- 
pations their pupils were to follow. As Joseph Priestley, himself a 
teacher at the celebrated Warrington Academy, pointed out in his 
Essay on a Course of Liberal Education for Civil and Active Life, 
formerly ‘none but the clergy were thought to have any occasion 
for learning,’ but as times have changed ‘a different and better 
furniture of the mind is requisite to be brought into the business of 
life.” So, at Newington Green, where Daniel Defoe was educated, 
in addition to the classical languages and Hebrew, logic, mathe- 
matics, science, history, geography, French and Italian appeared in 
the curriculum; and at the Warrington Academy, in existence from 
1757 to 1783, students specialized in law, medicine, divinity, com- 
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merce, and other vocational courses. By the time the Industrial 
Revolution burst on society, in the last decades of the century, with 
what Berdyaev called ‘devastating force’ a tradition of realistic, 
practical, utilitarian education on ‘modern’ lines had already been 
established outside the grammar and public schools. 

From the point of view of education, the most significant effect 
of the Industrial Revolution was that it enormously enhanced the 
prestige and importance of vocational as against liberal education 
and practical as against intellectual education. The first of these 
tendencies had, as we have seen, already become apparent in the 
eighteenth century, in the different development of the Non- 
conformist as compared with the established schools. With regard 
to the second, the Industrial Revolution may be said to have 
brought practical education, the training in skills and techniques, 
fully into its own. Up to the Revolution, education for the practical 
occupations and concrete situations of life, though obviously of 
enormous economic and social importance, had attained no formal 
or dignified status, such as that enjoyed by so-called liberal educa- 
tion in the public schools. Training for the practical vocations was 
left to the traditional apprenticeship system and to the informal 
means by which knowledge and skill have always been handed on 
from one generation to the next. Now, with the tremendous expan- 
sion of industry and commerce, a more formal training was required 
and in an increasing variety of skills and techniques. Inevitably 
the connection between education and vocation was enormously 
strengthened. In fact, the whole tendency of educational develop- 
ment in the nineteenth century was in the direction of utility. 
The overwhelming demand was for an education predominantly 
practical and technical, which could be put to use in industry and 
commerce. Such a movement towards educational utilitarianism 
would naturally have the support of ambitious artisans on the one 
hand and equally ambitious employers on the other, but it also 
attracted the interest and support of many writers and intellectuals, 
some of them highly distinguished. Innumerable articles, letters, 
and speeches in the Victorian era advocated that the material of 
education should be changed and made more ‘practical’ and useful. 
Ruskin pointed out that: ‘For one man who is fitted for the study 
of words, fifty are fitted for the study of things,’ and Herbert 
T 
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Spencer believed he had solved the problems of the school curricu- 
lum by asking simply: ‘What knowledge is of most worth?’ The 
Edinburgh Review on more than one occasion severely criticized 
the curricula of the older universities and the public schools as 
being out-of-date and unrealistic. The vigorous, self-educated 
George Combe, founder of Williams’s Secular School in Edinburgh, 
propaganded for a more ‘practical’ education and advocated that 
study should be valued mainly in terms of its practical use. ‘We 
should train to do rather than to know,’ he said. ‘In framing books 
for schools it would be well to ask ourselves, “What does this book 
teach people to do?”’ Most influential of all was T. H. Huxley. 
Enthusiastic, resolute, he promoted the spread of scientific and 
technical education not only through his own fascinating lectures 
but also through organizations as various as the Science and Art 
Department, the Royal Society for the Encouragement of the Arts, 
Manufactures and Commerce, the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, and the National Association for the Promotion of Tech- 
nical Education. Unlike many other propagandists, however, 
Huxley had some grasp of the dangers inherent in the spread of 
the ‘new learning.’ He wished technical education to be counter- 
balanced by liberal influences, yet all that he could suggest in this 
line was ‘elementary education as a preparation for life in general’ 


backed up by ‘baths, gymnasia, cookery schools, free libraries, | 


reading-rooms, and innocent amusements.’ In other words, even 
Huxley was too much a man of his age to understand that so 


powerful is the appeal of vocational education in comparison with | 
general, humanist education that the majority of men have little | 


patience with any other kind. If they are to be liberalized and 
humanized it must be in and through their vocational education. 

The strength of the flow towards educational utilitarianism in 
the nineteenth century may be illustrated from the Mechanics 
Institutes in the first half of the century and the provincial univer- 
sities in the second. The institutes were almost entirely utilitarian 
in origin, curricula, and purpose, and it is not without significance 
that Dissenters were prominent in their establishment. They were 


instruments by means of which the worker could improve his tech- | 


nical knowledge and skill and so better himself, and it is highly 
significant that the institutes only declined, during the forties, when 


they became infiltrated by members of the non-artisan, lower: | 
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middle class, seeking liberal entertainment and culture rather than 
technical instruction. Similarly, at the end of the century, inspectors 
of the Board of Education, reporting on the extensive Evening 
Class movement, were to note that it was almost impossible to 
interest students in anything which did not possess a clearly defined 
vocational importance. As for the civic universities established in 
the second half of the century, utility was written prominently into 
the foundation of most of them. Leeds University began as the 
Yorkshire School of Science, primarily a technological institution, 
and when Josiah Mason founded in 1870 the college which was to 
become the University of Birmingham he founded it explicitly ‘to 
promote thorough systematic education and instruction, adapted 
to the practical, mechanical, and artistic requirements of the manu- 
factures and industrial pursuits of the Midland District’ and ‘to the 
exclusion of mere literary education and instruction and of all 
teaching of theology.’ 

Almost in defiance of this great trend towards vocational and 
practical education, the public schools and many of the grammar 
schools continued on their traditional way, unaffected by the 
clamour for more realistic material. Indeed, Arnold’s reforms at 
Rugby may well be considered as a dedicated attempt to revive, 
in a modern, revolutionized world, the humanist ideal of education 
based on selection and segregation of pupils and staff, and working 
in and through a literary curriculum. The only concession Arnold 
made to vocational studies was to introduce mathematics and 
French. For the rest, like Vittorino in the Renaissance period, he 
sought in the favourable conditions of a closed, segregated com- 
munity, insulated from the sordidness of common life, to produce 
virtuous citizens, conditioned by classical study and Christian 
example. But Arnold’s ideals were out of tune with the general 
trend of the times, and though the public schools and many of the 
grammar schools retained their literary, non-vocational flavour to 
the end of the century, they were able to do so in an increasingly 
industrialized and utilitarian society solely because they catered 
for a tiny, privileged section of the community. 

The real triumph of utilitarianism had to wait, however, until 
the twentieth century when, after the 1902 Education Act had 
initiated an era of popular secondary education, the new secondary 
schools became increasingly filled with the children of the lower 
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and lower-middle classes. These pupils carried into the educa- 
tional system at secondary and higher levels the attitudes and out- 
look of the artisan and lower-middle classes, an outlook which for 
sound economic reasons was marked by practicality and utility. 
Sympathetic observers like D. H. Lawrence and George Orwell, 
who have either come from the working classes themselves or have 
studied working-class attitudes at first hand, have been at one in 
emphasizing the traditional utilitarian outlook of these classes, the 
product of insecurity. Describing this attitude in Education of the 
People, D. H. Lawrence wrote: ‘What you’ve got to do is to get a 
job, and when you’ve got your job you’ve got to make a decent 
screw. First and last this is the state of man. So says little Jimmy 
Shepherd and so says his sister Nancy.’ They knew, these children 
of the proletariat, ‘that the eternal flame of the high ideal is all 
my eye.’ The bottle factory is always round the corner. The genera- 
tions of secondary school children in the first half of the twentieth 
century have largely been drawn from working and lower-middle- 
class homes where the parents themselves have usually had little 
more than a narrow education in the state elementary school. Few 
liberal influences have been brought to bear on these sections of 
the population strong enough to counteract their naturally utili- 
tarian outlook. By parent as by child, education has been valued 
almost entirely for vocational reasons; it is good if it helps you to 
get a good job. 

Economic trends in the twentieth century have strengthened this 
utilitarian attitude to education. During the half-century in which 
popular secondary education has been developing, economic com- 
petition, as between concern and concern within the community, 
and between state and state in the international field, has enor- 
mously increased. This in turn has stimulated technological develop- 
ment which inevitably has involved greater and greater division of 
labour and specialization. In this process the human being qua 
human being, the whole man as a personality and a creative, respon- 
sible entity, has become less and less significant in the economic 


machine. Only part of him, his acquired skill or information, has | 


had economic importance. These fundamental changes in the status 
and function of the worker have undoubtedly reacted upon the 
embryonic system of secondary education during the last half- 


century, accentuating its utilitarian nature and tendency. It is true | 
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that in the twenties and thirties, as a plain reaction against the 
predominant tendencies, a movement for child-centred education 
grew up, a desire to regard the child’s natural, individual develop- 
ment as the proper end of educational effort. The new feeling im- 
pressed itself to some extent on elementary education, at least until 
the Eleven-Plus apparatus swung the primary schools back to their 
traditionally utilitarian outlook. But in secondary education, child- 
centredness made practically no headway; the pressure of economic 
factors was much too strong. Not the development of the 
individual as a personality for living, but the preparation of an 
economic implement remained the implicit motive of secondary 
education. 

These two complementary factors, the utilitarianism of pupils 
and parents on the one hand, and the specific demands of an indus- 
trial economy on the other, have combined during the last fifty 
years to give certain school subjects an increasing prestige over 
others. Both to pupils and employers those subjects have tended to 
seem most important which appeared to possess most practical 
and vocational use. On the whole, the popular secondary schools 
in the period 1900 to 1945 were successful in resisting the demands 
of certain sections of industry and commerce for a more ‘realistic’ 
and directly vocational curriculum. Certainly subjects like short- 
hand and typewriting, metalwork and machine-drawing were intro- 
duced into some schools, but the innovation was always defended 
on educational not on vocational grounds and the amount was 
relatively small. Nevertheless, even in the traditional curriculum 
there can be little doubt that the so-called ‘bread-and-butter’ sub- 
jects—English language (not literature!), mathematics, science, and 
to a less extent foreign languages—have in the last few decades 
tended to be valued by parents, pupils, and employers much above 
the ‘liberal’ subjects—literature, art, history, music. 

The influence of external examinations in developing in the 
schools a utilitarian ethos can hardly be overestimated. There can 
be little doubt that the first school examination has, during the 
lasty fifty years, become progressively adapted to the specific needs 
of an increasingly specialized economy. In 1918, when the School 
Certificate Examination was first instituted, the regulations 
demanded success in a wide range of studies. No one could gain 
a certificate who had not passed in all three groups of 
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1. English studies (English language and literature, history, 
geography). 

2. Foreign languages. 

3. Mathematics and science. 
This ideal of a general, all-round education became progressively 
modified during the next thirty years until in 1951, with the in- 
auguration of the examination for the General Certificate of 
Education, complete eclecticism became the principle. The student 
is now free to sit in any subject he wishes, and in as many or as 
few as he wishes. No more illuminating example could be given 
of the influence on the schools of an increasingly complex and 
specialized industrial economy. What the economy requires is 
recruits with well-defined qualifications in certain ‘useful’ subjects, 
notably English language, mathematics, and the sciences. On the 
whole, industry has not shown itself to be greatly interested in the 
so-called humanist subjects. Thus G.C.E. has become a convenient 
instrument for supplying candidates with the limited qualifications 
required for particular vocations. The boy needs passes only in 
English language, mathematics, physics, and chemistry in order to 
obtain his engineering apprenticeship. Naturally, therefore, he is 
interested in studying and passing these subjects and these only. 
As for literature, history, music, art—he could not care less! 

The second school examination, the Higher School Certificate 
Examination, inaugurated in 1918 and which became part of the 
G.C.E. apparatus after 1951, was always a highly specialized in- 
strument. One of the really crucial decisions in English education 
was made at the end of the nineteenth century when some of the 
great public schools decided on the principle of ‘sides.’ At once 
specialization became the mode of sixth form work. Subsequently, 
the same principle was embodied in the Higher School Certificate 
examination in 1918; to gain a certificate a candidate had to pass 
in one of three distinct groups of studies, ie. he was not allowed 
to mix his groups. The chasm thus established between the Arts 
and the Sciences has existed ever since. Indeed it has become even 
wider in recent years under the pressure of such factors as the 
competition for university places and for university and industrial 
scholarships. 

To sum up the effects of the great scientific and technological 
revolution and its educational corollary—the extension of secondary 
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and higher education to ever larger sections of the population—we 
may say that education has now ceased to be liberal in any sense 
of that term which would have been acceptable to the great educa- 
tors of the Renaissance. The business of education is not now the 
humanist one of producing an élite of liberal and magnanimous 
governors; its modern function is the equipping of the whole of the 
nation’s children for efficient service in that incredible variety of 
skills, trades, crafts, offices, and professions which modern indus- 
trialized society requires. Pupils cannot now be selected for 
humanist education on the basis of virtue and ability nor can they 
be segregated from the influences, often corrupt and sordid, of 
society in general. Letters can form the basis of education for only 
a tiny minority; for the vast majority they have no appeal. The 
motive and stimulus of learning is no longer the full development 
of the personality for personal delight and service to the com- 
munity. For an increasing majority of students in all types of educa- 
tional institutions, the motive has been narrowed down to the 
utilitarian one of passing an examination. Indeed, much thought 
and ingenuity are still being devoted to the devising of new examin- 
ations for ever wider sections of the population, and every section of 
industry and commerce is using the examination system for its 
own specific, and often narrow, purposes—to acquire suitably 
qualified recruits. Irrelevant areas of study are ignored and often 
despised. All this has had a profound effect on schools and colleges, 
on their ethos, aims, and organization. Broadly speaking, utility has 
become the dominant motive. Increasingly it may be said that pupils 
and students are interested only in those subjects which seem to 
them to have vocational importance, as a means to passing an 
examination, gaining entrance to a university or college, obtaining 
a scholarship, getting a job. Frequently, teachers subscribe to this 
attitude. 

Mere humanist condemnation of this situation will get us no- 
where. With the whole of the nation’s children and not merely a 
social or intellectual élite now to be educated—possibly, in the 
future, to the age of 18—a good deal of re-thinking of educational 
theory and practice will be required. Such an effort at reappraisal 
of problems and opportunities will be useless unless it is based on 
a realistic understanding of what young people are really like. 
Idealism is necessary in education as in life; it is the vital trace 
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element whose absence causes degeneration and corruption. But 
idealism must be linked with realistic understanding; and education 
no less than diplomacy is the art of the possible. We cannot hope 
to solve the increasingly complex educational problems of the 
future—those submitted to us by the Crowther Report—unless we 
recognize one or two basic facts about the majority of the children 
to be educated, especially the fact that the appetency which dis- 
tinguishes adolescents causes them to value most things, including 
education, in terms of what they contribute to the future these 
young people envisage for themselves. The majority of adolescents 
have little patience with any but a vocational education. We must 
accept this fact and also the equally important fact that most men, 
as philosophers since Aristotle have recognized, are non-intellectual, 
more interested in doing than in reflecting, more at ease in concrete 
than in abstract situations. 

In other words, we must attempt to give a new interpretation 
to liberal education, adapted to modern circumstances. Except for a 
small minority, liberal education can no longer be an education in 
letters. The vocational demand for such an education is becoming 
increasingly limited and in any case it is unsuited to the abilities 
and interests of the majority. This, perhaps, is the hardest fact 
conventional educationists will have to swallow—that education 
through letters has little appeal for the majority of pupils and, in 
fact, is not the right avenue to culture for them. Neither can educa- 
tion be ‘all-round’ as Sir Robert Morant desired. The range of 
interest and knowledge is now too vast. Besides, the economy 
demands specialized rather than ‘all-round’ training and knowledge 
and, in any case, the majority are not mentally equipped to be 
successful over a wide range of knowledge and skill. Generally 
speaking, the lower the intelligence the more specialized education 
has to become. If it is to succeed, the new education will have to be 
closely related to the ability, the interests, and, within reasonable 
limits, the vocational aspirations of the pupil. If it is so related it 
will provide the individual pupil with the maximum amount of 
pleasure. Indeed, this gives us a clue to what liberal education 
means in modern conditions—it is education which affords delight 
to the learner precisely because it is closely adapted to his nature, 
to his individual interests, abilities, and aspirations, whether these 
are humanistic, scientific, technical, esthetic, or practical. Delight 
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was an ingredient of Renaissance education. It must be a principal 
element in our new educational concept. 

This new and, I believe, necessary concept of liberal education 
involves a revolutionary approach to the curriculum, both in 
secondary and in grammar schools. Not less but more specialization 
may be required, especially after the age of 14 or 15. No attempt 
will be made to teach everybody everything. Indeed, to attempt 
this is the essence of educational illiberality. It is what we are 
trying to do to-day with the result that the pupil’s attitude to non- 
vocational and humanistic subjects is perfunctory, when it is not 
actively hostile. We shall attempt to isolate the pupil’s cluster of 
genuine interests, e.g. mathematics, physics, and chemistry or Latin, 
Greek, and Ancient History, or machine-drawing, metalwork, and 
engineering science. Then we shall frame our syllabuses for these 
groups of related subjects as liberally as possible, especially in- 
cluding adequate reference to the historical background and con- 
temporary significance of each subject. Every subject will be taught 
with a sense of both the present and the past. Thus each pupil will 
be introduced to the historical development and contemporary 
situation of mankind through his own interests. His own interests, 
especially his vocational interests, will be made the instruments 
of his culture. In practice, we shall need a greater number of alter- 
native courses—literary, linguistic, esthetic, practical, scientific, 
technical—and a more liberal syllabus for each of these courses. 
Courses will be utilitarian and vocational in aim but liberal in 
content and treatment. Some attempt will be made to reveal the 
world in the grain of vocational sand. The genuine feelings of 
pleasure the student experiences from doing what he thinks will 
be useful to him will provide the right condition for skilfully ex- 
tending the content of his course to things which will have no prac- 
tical use for him—literature, history, and the arts, but utility must 
always remain at the core if education is to have any appeal to the 
majority. This combination of utility and delight will give us the 
nearest we can hope to get to a liberal education in this later 
twentieth century. With the gifted we shall certainly be able to go 
further—but our main educational problems in the future do not 
concern the gifted. 


H. M. DowLING 











THE PROBLEM OF STATUS IN OLD AGE 


THE problems of ageing can be divided into the three main cate- 
gories of economic, health, and social problems. In recent years a 
great deal of research has been done in Britain upon the economic 
and health problems, but the social problem, the most complex of 
all, has been comparatively neglected. In this article I shall discuss 
what is probably the most important of these social problems—the 
problem of status. It will be discussed with particular reference to 
the working classes: the group most strongly affected by the change 
of status on retirement. 

Age and the physical changes attendant on it have a direct effect 
upon social status. Physically the life cycle of man may be said to 
fall roughly into three stages: youth, maturity, and old age. The 
periods of physical transition are marked by puberty and the climac- 
teric. 

Youth is a period of low status. The child is dependent upon its 
parents, and does not have the privileges and status of an adult. 
However, the dependence of the child is rarely felt as a burden by 
the parents. The biological urge to look after the young is so strong 
that in most cases the care of the young is looked upon as a privilege 
rather than as a burden. Children themselves rarely feel the state 
of dependence burdensome—at least, until they reach adolescence. 
Youth does have a certain prestige in the eyes of parents due to the 
fact that it represents the future, an opportunity for the parent to 
attain vicariously, through the children, the successes he has failed 
to gain personally. 

At the end of adolescence comes a change to higher status. The 
child becomes a man, he attains independence. The difficulties of 
adolescence and of adjustment to adult status are well known and 
have been the subject of many studies. On the other hand, the 
change of status which accompanies retirement, the change from 
adult to ‘old age,’ is a far more difficult one for it marks a step down 
to a lower status. The person retiring is once again entering a period 
of dependence. Unfortunately the problems of this transition have 
not been widely studied, and are far less appreciated than those of 
adolescence. 
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Among the working classes these two periods of transition are 
very clearly identified with changes of economic status. The first 
period of transition begins when a boy or girl starts work and begins 
to earn a wage. To the person concerned the facts of going out to 
work and earning a wage are very important marks of status. One 
of the reasons why many children want to leave school and start 
work as soon as possible is that they believe people at school are 
children; and those at work and earning money are adults, or nearly 
So. 

The first period of transition ends when the young person attains 
a ‘full wage.’ A labourer may attain this at 18 or 20; a tradesman, 
on completion of his apprenticeship at about 21. At this time they 
reach maximum rate. For them there is no gradual increase of 
seniority and with it higher rates of pay. Thus working-class men 
and women normally reach full economic status in their early 
twenties; at this age they are the equals of all other adults in their 
trade, irrespective of age. 

In this way economic independence is achieved at an early age, 
much earlier than is usual in the middle classes where many undergo 
a much longer period of training. With economic independence the 
working man may marry and, if he does so and obtains a house, 
then he is indeed independent. The man is then the “breadwinner, 
the head of the household; the wife, the manager of the household. 
Both have attained full status in the domestic field. If they have 
children these are their dependants, and their responsibilities and 
status are thereby increased. 

As the children grow up and begin to claim independence for 
themselves there may be friction within the house. Nevertheless, the 
man and wife remain heads of the household and in the long run 
the children must defer to them or leave home. 

The situation in adult life is that the man has attained a certain 
position in society. At work he has achieved full status; in domestic 
life he is, if married, the head of a household. Both of these facts 
give him a standing in society: a man who has a job and a home 
is ‘somebody,’ he ‘belongs.’ On retirement this position crumbles 
away. The man loses his job and thus ceases to play an active adult 
part of life; he becomes a bystander, not a participant. This affects 
his social status quite apart from the economic aspect of it. Though 
retirement is not strictly speaking unemployment it is still felt by 
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many an old man to carry a stigma since it implies he is no longer 
fit to work, no longer fit to carry out his responsibilities as an adult 
male. 

In addition to the loss of standing in society generally he loses 
the place he had within a specific part of it—his place of work. 
Older men with long service in a works often attain a certain special 
place by virtue of their long experience. Everyone knows them, and 
other workers and even foremen may come to them for advice or 
information about the work. The management may treat them with 
special consideration and show them a respect greater than that 
accorded to the younger workers. In consequence many older men 
come to feel that they are of special importance to the works, and 
that in their working life—which after all occupies half their waking 
hours—they have attained a certain place and standing. The 
existence of this feeling is summed up in the phrase one hears so 
often in office and works: ‘he thinks the place couldn’t go on 
without him.’ 

Often the prestige and importance that older men enjoy in an 
office or works exist only in their own minds, but this in no way 
lessens its importance. We all need to feel that we are important to 
someone or something, to feel that we have a place and ‘belong’ 
somewhere. This need appears to increase with advancing age. For 
many old men the need is satisfied by their position, real or 
imagined, in their place of work. This is the reason why so many 
old men cling desperately to their work even when they have no 
economic need to do so. The fact of working, and the place 
they have in the works or office, satisfies a definite need, the need 
to feel that they have a place and part to play in society. 

The status and prestige that a man has, or thinks he has, in his 
place of work must be taken into consideration when finding em- 
ployment for men over 65. Mr Peter Townsend, in an article in the 
Fabian Journal, has said of such men, “They often prefer to step 
down into a job of inferior status, such as that of door-keeper, 
night-watchman, lavatory attendant, or messenger boy, rather than 
take the bigger step outside into retirement.’ This is all very well 
for those whose status in the works is already comparatively low 
but it must be a terrible blow to any man who has done a skilled 


1 Peter Townsend, ‘The Right to Work in Old Age,’ The Fabian Journal, 
July 1957. 
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or responsible job in that works to find himself relegated to a menial 
job like sweeping up or running errands for younger people. What 
is wanted is employment where his skills will be used and which 
will not carry the stigma of diminished status. 

In domestic life also retirement brings a fall in status, the extent 
of the fall depending on the domestic circumstances which may 
take one of three forms: (1) the man and/or woman, still living 
in their own house; (2) the man and/or woman, living with 
children or other relatives; (3) the man and/or woman, living in 
a Home for aged persons. 

If the man and wife—or one of them, if one be dead, or they 
be single—continue to live in their own home after retirement they 
still retain a degree of independence. But with the fall in income, 
there is almost bound to be some loss of status and independence. 
They have less money to spend and so must modify their lives 
accordingly. If they have friends who are not retired they cannot 
afford to ‘keep up’ with them and share with them in expensive 
entertainments. The man may have to avoid some of his working 
friends because he knows that if they ask him out for a drink he 
cannot afford to ‘stand his end,’ and this would be an embarrass- 
ment to him. In the home they cannot afford to entertain visitors 
as they did before retirement. In such small ways the decline in 
economic status is underlined for them. In print these may seem 
insignificant, petty things, but they are bitter blows to the pride of 
the people concerned for they indicate a state of inferiority. 

Many people and public bodies are kind to old people and give 
them economic help of some kind or another. Their children may 
make them an allowance, they receive cheap bus fares, cinema 
tickets, holidays, and so on. While these are an economic help, they 
also serve to emphasize the decline in status and independence 
which has followed retirement. They are now a special class, 
recipients of what looks like charity, where formerly they stood on 
their own feet and ‘paid their own way.’ They are no longer ‘really’ 
adults, they are no longer independent; in trying to help them one 
is constantly emphasizing their fallen status, hence the ‘touchiness’ 
of so many old people. 

Probably men feel the loss of status much more than women. For 
the man his status has long depended on going out to work, on 
being the ‘breadwinner.’ Among the working classes ‘going out to 
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work’ is very important. A man who does not ‘go out to work’ but 
can make a good living, by being a bookie or other similar occupa- 
tion, never has the status of a ‘working man.’ Work and the status 
of being an adult male go together. On the other hand the woman, 
if married, has status through being the manager of the household, 
and is but little affected by the retirement of her husband. So long 
as she remains in her own house her loss is less. 

Where the retired person lives with relatives or children the 
decline in status is more marked. It is the householder and his 
wife who make the decisions, the old person can only accept them. 
They have no authority in the house and often feel complete nonen- 
tities with no real place or position anywhere. As a result they feel 
that their status as adults has disappeared completely, that they 
are in a state of dependence, treated as children again. No matter 
how much consideration is shown them their power to make 
decisions is gone and they know and feel this. 

The position is even more difficult where the relatives with whom 
they live have moved into a different social class and adopted a 
different pattern of living. Even without a change of class the pattern 
of living can change over a generation, and the old people may 
feel lost in a household which follows a pattern that is strange to 
them. The situation when living with relatives is always a difficult 
one. When there are two or more adult men, or women, living 
together in the same house the question of who is superior, who 
inferior, almost always arises. 

Other societies have found ways of solving this. In eastern 
countries, like India and Japan where status increases with age and 
the parent is always treated as senior, the problem is less acute. 
The old have status, the young the hope of future status. In our 
society where—again particularly among the working classes—an 
adult claims equality with all other adults of the same sex, the 
situation is different. No adult in our society willingly accepts 
inferiority to another of the same sex, no matter what the kinship 
tie. Yet, obviously, you cannot have two men in the same house 
claiming to be the head of it, nor can you have two women both 
claiming to manage the household. Someone must accept inferiority. 
In eastern countries it is the young; in our country, mainly because 
of the economic situation, it is usually the old. 

The reversal of their status from superior to inferior, from in- 
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dependence to dependence, is obviously hard to bear. Particularly 
when one remembers that this change is usually a change in the 
relationship with their own children—once their dependants. This 
is probably the most bitter blow that comes with retirement and its 
psychological effects should not be underestimated. 

It may seem to the reader that I have painted too grim a picture, 
and have not allowed for the bonds of affection which exist between 
near relatives. The existence of these bonds will soften the impact 
of dependence and help young and old to live together amicably. 
While this is true it does not in any way invalidate our analysis. 
Even when strong bonds of affection exist—and it should not be 
taken for granted that they are the invariable rule—they cannot 
compensate entirely for the loss of independence. 

Dependence is an unpleasant state for old people, no matter how 
great the affection between them and the person they depend on. 
The fact that the person one is dependent on does not feel this in 
any way to be a burden, and does everything to foster the illusion 
of independence, certainly makes the situation easier but it cannot 
conceal the essential and bitter fact of dependence. 

In such cases it is difficult for others to see the point of view of 
the dependent; in our case for the young to see the point of view of 
the old. What we are trying to do is to paint the picture as the old, 
the dependent, see it. To make the young realize that it is often 
far easier to give than to receive, to realize that what one gives, not 
only ungrudgingly but gladly and with affection, may well be a 
source of constant humiliation to the recipient. 

The third type of retirement is where the retired persons go into 
a Home for the aged, but here again they are dependants, even 
more obviously recipients of charity. In such Homes, their loss of 
independence is even more marked than when living with relatives. 
In the house of a relative, they can put up some show of indepen- 
dence, here they can make none. Even the fact of dependence is 
less invidious when it is dependence on relatives, not strangers. The 
best of Homes must have rules and regulations and the necessity 
of obeying them seems a return to childhood and dependence. 

Status is thus a complex problem in which many factors are 
involved. In its widest sense it concerns the position of the old in 
society, whether they are to be considered as a special and some- 

what inferior class of citizens, maintained as a charity by the rest 
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of society; or whether they are to retain full and equal status with 
younger people up to the time of death. In order to solve the prob- 
lem outlined above it seems necessary that the old must retain, in 
fact as well as in name, full adult status; for this is the only way 


to make the old feel that they have a place in our society. In order 


to attain this object the following measures are necessary. 

The first and most important measure is the economic one. It 
is necessary to give the retired person an adequate income. Since 
our society tends to stress the economic aspects of status the most 
important cause of low status lies in the relatively low income of 
the retired. The provision of an adequate retirement income which 
would free them from all dependence on charity would go a long 
way towards ensuring that retirement is not accompanied by loss 
of status. Solving the economic problem would have an effect on 
other problems of old age. Thus, the problem of health is affected 
by whether retired people have a sufficient income to keep them- 
selves adequately fed and clad. The problem of spending the extra 
leisure that comes with retirement is also affected by a low income. 
Many accepted ways of spending leisure time, the cinema, the 
‘dogs,’ the ‘pub,’ are expensive, and, as such, may be beyond the 
reach of men who before retiral were dependent on such outlets. 

The plain fact is that retired people are the one major ‘under- 
privileged’ group in our society at the present day, and they have 
not shared in the general prosperity that has been attained since 
the war. For example, it has been estimated that one and a quarter 
million old age pensioners rely on supplementary grants from the 
National Assistance Board. How is this economic problem to be 
solved? The importance of the problem is generally admitted but 
there is a great deal of disagreement over ways of doing it: and 
even over the possibility of solving it. There is no easy solution to 
this problem but it is possible to discern the broad lines on which 
the problem may be solved and these are described below. 

The first indication of a possible solution lies in the improved 
health of older people. Many people are fit and willing to remain 
at work until long after the normal retiral age. It has been estimated 
by the Industrial Welfare Society that 46% of men in the age group 


od 


65-70 remain at work, 29% in the age group 70-74. These figures | 


would undoubtedly be higher were not many men compelled to 
retire at the age of 65. This certainly helps the problem but it evades 
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it rather than solves it. It eases the strain on the national economy 
but so far as the old people themselves are concerned it merely 
puts the problem off to a later date. Remaining at work also raises 
other problems. For those in responsible jobs the question arises 
of whether they are blocking the promotion of younger men, and 
if so whether suitable employment can be found which does not 
stop promotion. For the rank and file worker the problem is that 
of a trade recession. In times of unemployment those over retiral 
age are the first to be paid off, and, even if the recession lasts for 
only a few months, they have great difficulty in finding another 
job when full employment returns. 

A variation on this problem is that of providing special work for 
old people. Workshops where older men can do part-time produc- 
tive work so that those who find a full-time job too heavy may still 
earn extra money and contribute to national productivity. This has 
been done by some companies, for example, the famous Rubery 
Owen scheme. But the administrative difficulties are great and 
there is a good deal of opposition from trade unions who fear that 
such schemes may be used to exploit older workers as cheap labour. 
However, such workshops for old people can serve a purpose even 
if their application must always remain limited. 

In short, one can say that employment—both full and part-time 
—after normal retirement age is of great importance in easing the 
economic problem of retirement both for the individual and for 
the national economy, and everything possible should be done to 
encourage people to stay at work after retirement age. Nevertheless, 
it is not a solution to the problem in itself since the problem of 
retirement is only postponed, while many people will, for health 
or other reasons, continue to retire at 60 or 65. 

The main economic problem thus remains that of providing an 
adequate pension on retirement. The difficulty is the immense 
burden this would place upon the national economy. It is not 
economically impossible to provide such pensions but it can be 
done only at the expense of drastic cuts in other government ex- 
penditure, or equally drastic increases in taxation. If disarmament 
ever becomes possible this would solve the problem but one cannot 
build on such a possibility. There is another possible solution: that in- 
creased pensions could be paid for out of increased industrial produc- 
tivity. But, up to the present time, such increases in productivity 
U 
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have been absorbed by increases in wages and profits, and it is 
unlikely that the general public would be willing to see such in- 
creases absorbed by taxation: even for the sake of higher pensions. 

A possible way out of this difficulty might be on the lines of 

a National Superannuation scheme such as that advocated by the 
Labour Party. The detailed plan they have put forward does not 
seem to be workable in its present form, but a scheme on these 
general lines seems to be the only solution to providing an adequate 
retirement pension for all. A national superannuation scheme has 
many advantages. The people who benefit from increased pensions 
will clearly have to pay for them; they cannot, and indeed should 
not, be laid as a general charge on the state. With the present high 
level of national prosperity there is no reason at all why people 
should not pay for them. The method of payment is also important 
and it is preferable that it should be directly related to the pension 
rather than indirectly through taxation: thus, many people who 
are willing to join a superannuation scheme would be bitterly 
opposed to a general increase in taxation. It can be argued that the 
answer is not a national scheme but an extension of private super- 
annuation schemes; these already cover nearly a third of the popu- 
lation. However, there is no guarantee that the other two-thirds 
will get such schemes in the foreseeable future, and, as the Phillips 
Committee on the Economic and Financial Problems of the Pro- 
vision for Old Age has pointed out, such private schemes would tie 
men to a particular employer or industry and generally restrict 
the mobility of labour. 

Clearly the economic problem is extremely complex but it is 
not insoluble. It is not a question of greater national wealth alone, 
but rather a question of revising our ideas about the age of retire- 
ment, finding employment for older people, and trying new methods 
of diverting the wealth accruing from increased productivity into 
financing a pensions scheme. 

A second problem which closely affects the general question of 
status is that of the particular status that a person has in his place 
of work, and the general status in society that comes from having 
a job and making an active contribution to society. 

For the first problem, that of a person’s status in his works or 
office, there is no solution. When the person retires he must inevit- 
ably lose this status. However, this loss of status has less effect if 
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the retired person has, or can attain, status and position in other 
social groups. The persons who suffer most from losing the status 
they have at work are those who have few outside interests or 
contacts, and who are, therefore, very much dependent on the 
social relationships they have within the place of work. 

The only solution to this problem lies in increased participation 
in spare-time activities and in establishing through these a position 
in other social groups. This is connected with the problem of making 
better use of leisure which involves preparing people for retirement 
and educating them in leisure pursuits. This is still at the pioneer 
stage. For example, the Glasgow Committee on Preparation for 
Retirement has organized one-week courses for people in industry 
who are nearing retirement age. The aim has been to introduce 
them to the problems of retirement, so far as these are known, 
through lectures by experts on such aspects as the health problems 
of ageing and retirement. In addition an attempt has been made 
to introduce them to various hobbies and spare-time pursuits. At 
the same time those attending have been studied and asked to fill 
in a detailed questionnaire with the aim of discovering more about 
their problems and needs. It is expected that this will be expanded, 
the number of courses increased, and facilities such as workshops 
provided for spare-time activities. But detailed plans cannot be 
made for the future until more is known about their leisure needs 
and the best ways of satisfying these. At the moment the primary 
need is for more knowledge of the problem; more research into 
the exact nature and effect of the problem. 

The other problem, that of the status accruing from being em- 
ployed, is more difficult. To some extent it ties up with the economic 
problem, the employed person having a far greater income. This 
aspect of it will certainly diminish once retired persons are given 
an adequate income. But there are other aspects of the problem. 
There is the social valuation that work in itself is good: idleness 
bad. A certain feeling of guilt arises from being idle, a feeling of 
inferiority, of being a parasite rather than a full and accepted 
member of society. This is a survival from the puritan attitude to 
work that Professor Tawney has described in Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism. Most working people would find it hard to 
define in exact terms but there is undoubtedly a feeling that one 
ought to work. This problem is difficult to tackle because it is a 
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social value and social values cannot be changed overnight. How- 
ever, there are signs that it is changing, that it is less strong in the 
present than in previous generations. The increase of leisure time 
available generally, not only for retired people, and better educa- 
tion for leisure will, no doubt, change this outlook eventually, but 
it will be a slow process. At the same time, we must remember that, 
despite its effect on the status of the retired, the value set on work 
is socially useful and even necessary and we cannot afford to 
change it until we have other values to set in its place. 

Thirdly, there is the problem of domestic status—status within 
the home or family. Here again we are dealing with a social 
problem that is beyond our power to control. Our society will con- 
tinue to produce aggressive and domineering persons who will find 
it difficult to live with either their parents or their children. Little 
can be done about this. But one solution which local authorities 
might consider is the provision of larger houses for families where 
old people live with their grown-up families, for friction can be 
greatly diminished if people are not forced into close proximity— 
sharing the same living-room for example. Providing larger houses 
would be expensive: but would it necessarily be more expensive 
than the present situation where many elderly people live alone in 
houses designed for whole families? At a time when more and 
more housing is being done by local authorities it is a point worthy 
of investigation. 

In addition greater attention should be given to the problems that 
arise where people of different generations live together; there is 
a need for more research into the problems of social adjustment 
within such families, and the results of such research should be 
passed on to the public just as the problems of marital adjustment 
are dealt with by the Marriage Guidance Clinics. This problem is a 
vast one, as can be seen from the statistics of our ageing population. 
Many, perhaps most, of us are going to have to live at some time 
with our parents, and later with our children, and the sooner we 
learn how to adjust ourselves to this and to accept changes of status 
within the home the better. 

It can be seen from all this that the problem of status in old age 
is a highly complex one, involving many of the other problems of 
retirement and old age such as the economic problem, the problem 
of social relationships and leisure, and the problem of social rela- 
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tionships within the family. There is no simple solution to this 
complex of problems: the economic problem may be the most 
pressing but solving this would not in itself solve all the problems 
relating to status. In this article I have sought to illustrate the 
problems involved rather than seek answers to them. In the present 
state of knowledge this is all one can hope to do. It is only within 
the last few years that we have recognized the magnitude of the 
problem and that research in this field has been begun. But an 
immense amount remains to be done before we can begin to under- 
stand the complex and interrelated social, medical, and economic 
problems of ageing and retirement. At the moment the need is for 
still more research in order that the problems may be properly 
defined and understood. There is not, and cannot be, any simple, 
all-embracing, solution to the problems involved. The problem 
will almost certainly be tackled piecemeal, the separate problems 
tackled one at a time and by various bodies: thus, the state alone 
can solve the economic problem but local authorities and voluntary 
bodies will, as they are already doing, tackle many of the social 
problems. This may not be the most desirable approach in theory, 
but in practice it would appear to be the only approach feasible, 
and it is the traditional British approach to social problems. 
A. J.M.SYKES 











FARMING IN THE NEW FOREST 


SOMBRE indeed is the background of New Forest farming. Year 
by year, the number of animals killed on this free-range system 
rises, as the number of vehicles involved increases. 

Figures supplied by the New Forest Pony Breeding and Cattle 
Society show that in the last four years there have been 1,025 acci- 
dents. The total of ponies killed has been 475; of cattle, 169. In 
all, 662 animals have been killed. In 1957, the number of human 
beings killed in these accidents was 3. 

Most of these accidents occur at night. The reason? A special 
Committee formed in March 1958 representing the New Forest 
Commoners’ Defence Association, the Pony Society, the N.F.R.D.C., 
the Lymington Borough Council, the Chief Constable, the 
County Surveyor, the Vederers and the Agisters, was ‘satisfied that 
the principal cause of accidents was the excessive speed at which 
vehicles were driven.’ 

The result is to New Forest farmers: 1 in every 28 of his cattle 
killed or injured each year, and of his ponies, /] in every 7. 

Why are the animals not fenced off? A glance at the map will 
show that through its greatest length, Breamore to Lepe, the New 
Forest runs for 22 miles. At its narrowest point it is, as the crow 
flies, 6-8 miles. The map will also show, apart from the main roads, 
the complexity of the highway system within this area. 

As Sir Berkeley Pigott, Bart., Hon. Secretary to the New Forest 
Commoners’ Defence Association (at the time of writing), points 
out, fencing, with cattle-creeps under or over the roads, as is done 
with the railway, could not be done without much financial assist- 
ance from the Government, not only for erection but for main- 
tenance as well. 

However, attempts by means of fencing are being made. A.31, 
the Cadnam-Ringwood road, is at present the only road permitted 
to be enclosed by law, and the Minister of Transport has already 
been asked to proceed with this. 

It has been found that when a Forestry Commission plantation 
lies on one or both sides of the road, the ponies do not frequent it. 
A.35, the Southampton-Christchurch road, has shown exception- 
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ally heavy casualties between Lodge Hill and Lyndhurst, and on 
Markway Hill. Thus, with the consent of the Verderers, two en- 
closures will take place on each side of the road between Lodge 
Hill and Lyndhurst, and the third will be on one side of Markway 
Hill. Also, through Dibden and Fawley, land bordering the road 
will be enclosed on the west side. Of the 94,000 acres—including 
privately-owned lands—of the total area of the New Forest, only 
16,000 are enclosed plantations. By law, the Forestry Commission 
may enclose only a further 5,000 acres, subject to the Verderers’ 
consent. Clearly, then, the Forestry Commission is limited in scope 
as far as roadside plantation is concerned. Too much plantation 
can be, in fact, a very mixed blessing for New Forest farmers. 

Must we, then, go on allowing these appalling casualties for the 
sake of the farmers? Again, the answer is complicated. 

First, let us examine the peculiar set-up in the New Forest with 
regard to the farmers. The New Forest farmers holding ‘rights of 
common pasture’ have an ancient and honourable title—they are 
called ‘Commoners.’ They are occupiers of land to which rights 
are attached to turn out. The Register of Commoners was revised 
100 years ago, and of the 1,300 claimants of the time, 500 were 
turned down. There remain, therefore, 800 allowed claims, now 
split and subdivided into thousands of holdings, but in addition, 
there are those who are non-Commoners who have been able to 
take advantage of the New Forest Act which permits them to 
‘depasture’ their cattle, subject to a licence from the Verderers. 

Who are these ‘Verderers’? They are mainly an administrative 
court, originally judicial. They are now judicial in so much that 
they are able to make bye-laws in pursuance of the 1949 New 
Forest Act, which revised an older 1877 Act. They meet five times 
a year at the Court of Swainmote in the Court Room at Lyndhurst, 
dealing only with offences against Forest Bye-Laws, over which 
they are governing and judicial. They have the same powers of 
arrest as a Court of Summary Jurisdiction. In practice, warrants are 
executed by the Police, but they have Agisters, each in charge of 
an area of the Forest, the Forest being divided into four for this 
purpose. The Agisters not only report to the Verderers any breach 
of the bye-laws, and to the Court of Swainmote unlawful enclosures, 
complaints, encroachments, trespasses, but are also concerned with 
assisting the Commoners in movement of animals for inspection, 
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marking, branding, etc., in reporting and recovering lost animals, 
in the welfare of the animals generally, and in the humane business 
of destroying any animals in their judgment mortally injured. 

The Verderers therefore have the charge to see that certain 
necessary requirements are carried out by the Commoners. The 
‘marking fee’ is a charge levied by the Verderers, its strict inter- 
pretation being that Commoners may run animals which conform 
to the ancient Law of ‘Levancy and Couchancy’—the number of 
animals able comfortably to rise up and lie down upon their own 
enclosed holdings. If actually practised, there would not be enough 
animals on free range to prevent the Forest from reverting to jungle; 
but on the other hand, some form of control is necessary to ensure 
that overstocking does not take place. It is a long way from over- 
stocked at the time of writing. 

The present fee to the Commoners is 15s. per head of cattle per 
year; ‘cattle’ meaning both ponies and bovine animals; to non- 
Commoners, £1 10s. The Senior Agister’s mark is by a ring-tail 
chip; the other three, one clip to the right of the tail, one to the left 
of the tail, and the third, two clips to the right of the tail. 

In regard to ponies, rights of depasturing may only be retained 
by the farmer if he abides by the New Forest Acts, 1877 and 1949, 
and the Verderers’ Bye-laws. Principal points are that persons other 
than Commoners must obtain a Verderers’ licence to depasture; 
all animals must be inspected and marked before depasturing; pre- 
vention of spread of infectious diseases; no stallions over two years 
old to remain in the Forest without inspection, approval, and mark- 
ing (by or on behalf of the Verderers); the ponies and cattle also to 
bear the owners’ brands which must be clear and separate; no 
movement of animals into or out of the Forest to occur between 
sunset and sunrise. The Commoners agree to abide by all instruc- 
tions of the Verderers, and by any instruction given by the Agisters, 
provided of course they are acting within their rights. 

These requirements also appertain to bovine animals, but in 
addition the vaccination of heifers is required before turning into 
the Forest, against contagious abortion, bull calves must be 
castrated, and all must be free from tuberculosis. The policy of the 
Verderers in this latter respect has been most enlightened. An order 
was made in 1954 that all cattle depastured upon the open Forest 
must come from an attested or supervised herd. The orders were 
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well ahead with the general development of T.T. The New Forest 
was in fact the first large area in the country to be declared free 
of bovine tuberculosis. 

All this careful control would hardly be undertaken for the sake 
of third- or even second-rate animals, and it cannot be too strongly 
impressed that to-day the standard of New Forest farming com- 
pares favourably with any in the country. 

The New Forest pony is one of the oldest established breeds in 
the country, as old as the Exmoor, the Dartmoor, or the Welsh. 
Its known origin was in Norman times. It is one of the nine distinct 
pony breeds in England—each with its own Society. It was recog- 
nized as a separate breed in the 1800s. By 1880, the standard of the 
mares remained good, but the stallions had become poor. The late 
Lord Lucas maintained that since all native ponies originated from 
the same stock, it would do no harm to import kindred breeds of 
stallion. There were, therefore, outcrosses from Dartmoor, Exmoor, 
and the Highlands. In 1908 the Burley and New Forest Pony 
Association was formed. The New Forest Pony Breeding and Cattle 
Society took over in 1938. Its present membership is 600. 

The purpose of the Society is to maintain the purity and quality 
of the breed. There is ready cooperation between the New Forest 
authorities and the Society in this respect. 

In March, for instance, ‘non-hand-fed’ judgments are made. The 
Agisters guide the judges round the Forest to find the mares, 
usually in groups of ten to fifteen, in their natural haunts. At the 
April Stallion Show, all stallions two years old or more come before 
the Verderers, rejects being withdrawn from the Forest. Those not 
caught are inspected upon the range. Considerable events are 
arranged by the Society, all with the aim of keeping up the standard 
of the breed, and here is an excerpt from its last report: “The 
Society hope that more owners of mares will see their way clear 
to keeping a good-class stallion to run on the Forest.’ 

New Forest ponies average as adults 12:3-13 hands, and can 
reach up to 14-2 hands. Taken upon good keep, they become 
larger. They are much sought after as a good riding type, with 
plenty of substance, and a most equable temperament. They are 
the ideal family pony, suitable for both the adults of the family and 
the children. Some are sought after as working ponies, especially 
by the Commoners themselves. 
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They are disposed of mainly at the Beaulieu Road Sales, Lynd- 
hurst, in August, September, and October. In the autumn, round- 


ups are arranged by the Commoners’ Defence Association to count, , 


inspect, and brand before the sales. In August, no foals are sold 


separately from the mares, as they are too young. At the following | 


sales, foals may be sold separately from four months old and up- 
wards. Most are bought by private owners, a few going to the meat- 
market. 

Great activity is at present going on in attempts to build up the 
export market. Holland is especially interested, and has formed a 
Dutch New Forest Breed Society. They created much interest, and 
acquitted themselves well at the famous Groningen Horse Show. 
The Dutch Secretary is Mrs de Laitte-Nanninga. Export figures for 
1957 were: Holland, 36; Denmark, 36; Sweden, 10; Norway, 3; 
U.S.A., 1 breeding stallion, 8 breeding mares. The export trade 
would be considerably greater were it not for the crushing costs of 
shipping. 

In all there are 1,500 breeding ponies on free range in the New 
Forest. It is very evident that it is a flourishing and expanding busi- 
ness, and the average yearly loss and damage of | in 7 is to the 
breeders a very serious matter indeed. 

However, pony-breeding is only a part, and in most cases a minor 
part of Commoners’ farming activities. The number of beef and 
milch cattle run on the Forest ranges reaches the astonishing figure 
of 2,802. I have no figures for the number of pigs, but it is consider- 


able. The donkeys have nearly died out. There are sheep rights, at > 


present not being used. 
In recent years a great deal of interest has been taken in pure 


beef herds. They are represented mainly by the following breeds: | 


Hereford, Galloway, Angus, Welsh Blacks. A wonderful and 
beautiful sight in the New Forest is the herd of Sussex cattle recently 
introduced. 

There is a bewildering variety of ‘dual-purpose types.’ These, 
especially for the smaller Commoner, are entirely necessary. Short- 
horn, Friesian, Dexter, Guernsey-cross may be put to Galloway, 
Hereford, or Angus bulls. 

Milking herds are traditionally based on Channel Island breeds. 


They are usually crossed with a ‘rougher’ breed in the interests ? 


of stamina. These cattle have to search for their food in times of 
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drought and in winter to a large extent; the cross is quite deliberate. 
Often the cross is also in the interests of creating a ‘dual-purpose’ 
herd. There are, however, some pure Channel Island herds, a con- 
siderable number of Shorthorn, some Ayrshire and Friesian. 

The average Commoner’s enclosed holding may be anything 
from 1 to 40 acres. There are of course farms within the New 
Forest area where the practice is the same as on off-the-Forest 
farms, and along the coastal belt are larger farms, of 2-400 acres, 
mostly with Commoners’ rights. 

Some of the beef herds run are, therefore, very large. I call to 
mind the Dalgety Galloways, 350 strong. However, I have inter- 
viewed a more ‘typical’ Commoner, engaged in up-breeding for 
beef, Mr A. R. Taylor, of the Royal Oak, Fritham. His nucleus herd 
is Shorthorn crossed with beef types, and he has on his farm a 
Galloway bull for the breeding. His holding is an enclosed 20 acres, 
and of these 2 acres suffice for his arable needs. 

August is the month for calving: dams are brought into the fields 
for service during October and November. March to April is an 
especially dangerous time of the year for the cattle, because 
verge growth springs up first, and they are drawn to the Forest 
roads. 

In June to September, the swards are at their best. The cattle 
then go much farther afield when turned out, but they keep to 
regular ‘haunts.’ The business of ‘haunting’ the cattle is interesting. 

It is necessary to have a nucleus herd of at least 9 or 10. They 
will then form a community, develop their own haunts, and stay 
together year in, year out. Numbers less than this tend to attach 
themselves to larger herds. If the home herd is too small, a new 
heifer will tend to gravitate towards larger herds, but once the new 
addition is properly ‘haunted’ she will settle down with the others 
well enough. Just before autumn, with the assistance of the Agisters, 
the cattle are brought in for checking and inspection, and visits are 
made to the pounds for those missing. 

Mr Taylor is of the opinion that the sward will make a good 
job of 1 calf per year only. Steer calves are sold off as yearlings, 
heifer calves kept for replacements. 

New Forest beef cattle shape very well, and are blocky, although 
not quite as large as off-the-Forest farms. The quality of beef is 
excellent: in the opinion of Mr Dalgety this is due to the excellence 
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of New Forest water supplies, combined with a tendency to fairly 
dry summers in the area. 

In regard to milk production, here is a picture provided by Mr 
Gerald Forward, of Valetta House, Fritham. He is a lifelong 
Commoner; he has served as Agister, and is now a Verderer. He 
has recently retired, but a year ago gave this account: 


I have a Guernsey milking herd of 12. Altogether I have 28 cattle 
running. My own land consists of 134 enclosed acres, to which Forest 
rights are attached. 

I use an electric milking machine, and my herd is attested and 
T.T. I was as a matter of fact the first man using the Forest to become 
attested. All my herd has been bred up by myself, using the Lynd- 
hurst A.I. Centre. My herd average is 24 gallons per cow throughout 
the year. 

We try to keep the milking routine to seven in the morning, four 
in the afternoon; 3.30 p.m. when evenings are really dark. 

In summer, when the ranges are at their best, if I think the herd 
is not coming in, I am on horseback at 5.30 a.m. in search of them. 
I know where to look according to the weather. The wind will alter 
their direction—they travel with the wind, but feed into it. They 
seek certain well-known favourite shelters during wet weather. If the 
flies are busy they go in the open, away from the bushes, or stand 
around the dewponds—what we call—‘going to shade.’ 

We have suffered here with accidents. As you can imagine, loss or 
accident is a serious affair with so small a unit, especially with an 
up-bred milking herd. Dry stock do sometimes leave their usual 
haunts, and the Agister will report to you if he thinks the cattle are 
off-course—but of course he cannot be everywhere. We know each 
others’ cattle, which also helps, but the Forest is a big place. 

No, I do nothing else. This is my living. 


Now here is another typical Commoners’ milking herd, this time 
hand-milked—but attested. It belongs to Mr Raymond Bennett of 
Lampard’s Farm, Bramshaw. He is a typical Commoner, combin- 
ing pony-breeding, beef-rearing, and dairy-farming. His milking 
herd consists of 7: a Shorthorn, a Guernsey-Ayrshire cross, a 
Friesian, 3 Guernseys, and a Jersey-cross. These mixed herds 
should not be underestimated. If the New Forest farmer can obtain 


a good milker with staying powers for the free range, he is not con- | 


cerned about the mixture of breeds in his herd, unless he is, as in 
this case, using them for beef-rearing as well. 


The vast business of pony-breeding has already been explained, [ 


but here are a few points from Mr Bennett’s story which may em- 
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phasize the point that to do away with the New Forest animals 
means doing away with hundreds of important livelihoods. 

Mr Bennett’s main living is that of pony-breeding. He is a young 
man, in his thirties, and began as a lad. His father was not a pony- 
man, so he saved money to buy his first pony, which cost him £30. 
It took him over twelve months to save for his first saddle and 
bridle. He saved a further £10 to buy a yearling filly. From then 
on he bought and reared to his present capacity, which he states to 
be ‘over a hundred.’ No New Forest breeder will give exact figures; 
it is safe to assume that his stock is much more than that. 

The majority of mares foal from April to July. Colts are caught 
and sold in the autumn at the Beaulieu Road Sales, a selected few 
kept as stallions to take to the Stallion Show in April. From 
October to April there are periodic round-ups for branding. 

Again, the habits of the ponies are interesting. From October 
to April, when pasturage is at its worst, a certain number develop 
the habit of following the roadside verges outside the boundaries 
of the Forest. These are referred to as ‘lane-creepers.’ They fall 
into two groups; the incurable ‘lane-creeper’ who must be caught 
and sold at the Beaulieu Road Sales, and those who have merely 
fallen into bad habits, which, by keeping in the home fields for a 
few days, can be taken out on the Forest and ‘re-haunted.’ 

Lane-creeping can thus be picked up by bad example, but in 
their wanderings ponies may work their way from the middle of 
the Forest, taking up to three years to work to the outside, when 
they also become lane-creepers. 

There is a great deal of trouble in regard to straying at the edge 
of the Forest. Even a modest fence will deter ponies from entering 
private lands, and it is up to these owners to fence their lands 
against straying cattle. Commoners do what they can to prevent 
this nuisance, but are very astute in the matter of being over- 
charged by the owners for the damage the animals may cause! 

Last year, Mr Bennett lost 12 ponies, killed on the roads. There 
are other accidents; holiday-makers leave tins about, and the ponies 
step into them. They stay on the foot, deform it, cut the fetlock, 
which then becomes filled with maggots. The pony suffers miser- 
ably, and if not spotted by keepers or Agisters, can reach the point 
where it must be destroyed. 

Deer-poachers hang up wire snares. Last year, on one round-up, 
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Mr Bennett found a pony with a deer-wire round its neck, which 
had cut in all round about 14 inches, and was trailing 4 yards. 

Some mares die a natural death at about 17-18 years old. Think- 
ing that an old mare would not see the winter through, he had her 
put down at 31 years old. He has another mare aged 28, which has 
foaled every year since the age of 3. 

Doing away with the animals of the New Forest is not, therefore, 
an easy solution, for it is clear that the combined contribution to 


British agriculture over this immense farming area is too great to | 


be lightly cast aside. 

The other point I wish to raise is that it is not entirely in the 
public interest to do away with them. Untold thousands use the 
New Forest as day-trippers and campers: pre-military training 
organizations use it; scouts, girl guides, and other youth move- 
ments; it has some flora and fauna not found in any other part of 
the British Isles, and it attracts thousands of people to the nearby 
seaside resorts, where a seaside and unique country holiday can 
be combined. There are wide sporting interests—but of these we 
will say no more in view of the mounting controversy over blood- 
sports; however, the interests exist. 

Now none of this could take place if the Forest were not well 
stocked. Without the animals, it would become an impenetrable 
jungle. True, although it is not suitable for enclosed farming owing 
to its peaty and acid soil, it could be used as a development area. 
A constant vigilance is kept upon Government departments who 
have always had their eyes upon it—but assuming that these thou- 
sands of people wish to carry on their activities in the Forest, it 
could not be done without the animals. 

Here are a few instances of what they eat. Mr Taylor says that 
in winter the cattle will eat yew; it does not poison them as popu- 
larly supposed. The deer of course eat it. However, yew is poisonous 


~ 


to cattle when it is withered; a task of the Commoners is to search ” 


for broken yew branches after heavy snowfalls, to prevent this. They 
eat ‘blind holly—a type growing in some abundance without 
prickles, and will eat off any plain-leafed seedling tree. Most hard- 
wood trees on the free ranges are surrounded by the holly bushes 
through which they have grown from seedlings—otherwise they 
could not have survived. March to April, the most dangerous time 
of the year, moves the animals to the verge growths, for the New 


~ 
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Forest pastures are tardy in ‘flushing.’ This no doubt must be con- 
trolled or stopped, but Mr Gerald Forward makes the interesting 
observation: “Without free-range ponies it is estimated that it would 
cost £5,000 to £7,000 per year to keep road verges clean in the 
Forest.’ Cattle also eat the heather itself, using it to make up for 
the gross deficiency in lime of the swards. 

All cattle are brought in in the autumn at ‘acorning’ time. This 
is the period when pigs, properly inspected and properly rung, 
are allowed ‘right of mast,’ since they act as scavengers to cleanse 
the swards not only of acorns but other noxious weeds. The acorn 
is not poisonous except in its green, entire condition. 

Ponies eat gorse tops from October to April, even some types of 
gorse which they bruise with their hooves before eating. They stand 
up to the belly in the heather while eating it, to keep warm. They 
also strip bramble hills, and eat holly, ivy, and furze. With the deer, 
this vast combined eating operation keeps the Forest open, but 
even so, in summer there are not enough animals to keep the swards 
down. 

Advantage has been taken of the eating habits of the New Forest 
animals to try to keep them off the verges. The Verderers have 
agreed to act as Agents to the Ministry of Agriculture in an experi- 
ment in re-seeding pastures away from the roads. They are to be 
re-seeded and enclosed for three years, to control the grazing. The 
areas are 30-8 acres near Thorney Hill; 45 acres at Kings Garden; 
19°6 acres at Fritham. Attempts to grow sward on this soil are most 
difficult, but perhaps we need not go into the system of proposed 
cultivations here. The New Forest Act allows up to 2,000 acres to 
be thus treated, with the Verderers’ consent. It is very expensive, 
and impossible without the 85% grant on the Marginal Production 
Scheme. The balance of costs must come from the Verderers’ funds. 
The Forestry Commission propose to establish 200 acres of new 


» grassland on similar lines. 


Such, then, is the picture of farming in the New Forest. As Mr 
Gerald Forward says: 


The Commoners are the crofters of the Forest from time 
immemorial. Their concern for their livelihoods and interests, the 
jealous guarding of their rights, have preserved the Forest for all 
who come to it. Without them, the whole vast area would become 
derelict, and, whatever was decided to do with it, present a financial 
problem too vast for us to overcome. 
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The greatest hazard of all is the danger to ponies and cattle by 
motorists: and how to make the motoring public conscious of the 
fact that there are animals on the highway is the hardest job of all 


to get over. io 
| N 
In view of the generally accepted belief that excessive speed is | bea 
the cause of most of the accidents, I think the last word ought to | It v 


go to an old Forester who was discussing these matters in the bar frie 


of the Vine at Ower. He said: libe 
’Tis a tidy affair when all this got to be done an’ gone into so’s a | Wil 
man wi’ a motor car can get down into Bournemouth a hafe-hour Bai 
sooner than ’e should! Ter 
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ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: A CENTENARY OF 
LIBERAL ANGLICANISM 


In the spring of 1860 there appeared a volume of collected papers 
bearing the modest, even uninviting, title of Essays and Reviews. 
It was the joint effort of a group of seven men, all friends whose 
friendship had a common bond in their consciously ‘broad’ or 
liberal outlook. The promoter of the scheme was Henry Bristow 
Wilson, Vicar of Great Staughton, Huntingdonshire, and a former 
Bampton Lecturer; the supporting contributors being Frederick 
Temple, Head Master of Rugby; Roland Williams, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and Rector of Broadchalke, Wiltshire— 
‘classic,’ orientalist, and theologian; Baden Powell, Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Geometry at Oxford and father, incidentally, of the first 
Chief Scout; Charles Wycliffe Goodwin, an Egyptologist and the 
only layman among them; Mark Pattison, then tutor, but shortly 
afterwards Rector, of Lincoln College, Oxford; and Benjamin 
Jowett, Professor of Greek in the same university and an outstand- 
ing exponent, over the ensuing decades, of a type of churchman- 
ship whose features his contemporaries found it somewhat difficult 
to identify. Wilson’s own essay, on “The National Church,’ was a 
plea for greater comprehensiveness. The clergy, he thought, should 
be permitted as wide a liberty of opinion as is in fact enjoyed by 
the laity. Above all, were the Church to be really national it would 
have to be such as to ‘assist the spiritual progress of the nation,’ 
which, though ‘fluid’ on its civil side, was on its ecclesiastical regret- 
tably ‘fixed.’ Explicit subscription to a formal confession of faith— 
and at that date public profession of adherence to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles involved considerably more than a mere ‘general assent’— 
was only to be deplored. A national Church had no need to be tied 
to the forms of the past and might even (it seems) cease to be 
specifically Christian. On the whole, however, the tone of the essays 
was mild enough, if rather negative. Thus Williams’s review of 
Bunsen’s Biblical Researches’ stressed, a trifle rhetorically, the 
historical dimension of divine ‘revelation,’ argued the necessity of a 

1 Baron von Bunsen, Prussian ambassador to this country from 1841-54, 


and an earnest and studious Christian, was an amateur of the new Biblical 
criticism, at that date all but unknown to English readers. 
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broader conception of what the self-disclosure of God should be 
taken to mean, and maintained that the essential value of miracles 
lay in their moral testimony. In fine, the natural was itself ‘super- 
natural.’ Powell, on the other hand, treated the whole question of 
the miraculous much more brusquely: miracle was precluded by the 
principle of the uniformity of nature whose boundaries ‘exist only 
where our present knowledge places them; the discoveries of to- 
morrow will alter and enlarge them.’ ‘All evidential reasoning,’ he 
insisted, ‘is essentially an adaptation to the conditions of mind and 
thought of the parties addressed, or it fails in its object.’ But 
Temple, on “The Education of the World,’ was little more than 
homiletic: conscience and the Bible, he claimed, coincide, and 
where they appear to conflict it is only because the latter has been 
misunderstood. Scripture tended to resolve itself into ‘enlightened 
reason,’ and leave the spirit of man the sole arbiter of his duties. 
Goodwin, on ‘The Mosaic Cosmogony,’ was unexceptionable: the 
Creation-story, he suggested, is not ‘an authentic utterance of divine 
knowledge,’ but a human utterance ‘which it has pleased Provi- 
dence to use in a special way’ for the education of mankind. 
Pattison’s essay on “Tendencies of Religious Thought in England, 
1688-1720,’ factual and objective, likewise contained little to give 
offence. If we are to make our way to theological truth we shall do 
it, he considered, through history. “The unwholesome state of theo- 
logical feeling among us is perhaps traceable to the falsetto of the 
evidential method of the last generation,’ which, while it professed 
‘that its religious belief rests on historical evidence,’ refused ‘to 
allow that evidence to be examined in open court.’ ‘As poetry is 
not for the critics, so religion is not for the theologians. When it 
is stiffened into phrases, and these phrases are declared to be 
objects of reverence but not of intelligence, it is on the way to 
become a useless encumbrance, the rubbish of the past, blocking 
the road.’ 

In such circumstances theology retires into the position which, he 
thought, it occupies in the Church of Rome—‘an unmeaning frost- 
work of dogma, out of all relation to the actual history of man.” 


—_—-—- 


Finally, Jowett, writing on the interpretation of the Bible, counselled _ 


his readers, in perhaps the best-remembered sentence of the whole 


1Dr Pusey singled out the essay for special chastisement in a university 
sermon preached on October 13th, 1861. 
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volume, to ‘interpret the Scriptures like any other book.’ The first 
step was to know its meaning, the meaning which it had for the 
mind of the prophet or evangelist who first uttered or wrote it, and 
for the hearers or readers who first received it. Notwithstanding, 
Scripture remains as ‘the witness of God in the world.’ 

To us, a century after, such opinions are not, for the most part, 
at all startling; nor did Essays and Reviews, on the morrow of its 
publication, attract much immediate attention. But the calm was 
delusive. An article entitled ‘Neo-Christianity’ by the positivist, 
Frederick Harrison, in the Westminster Review of October 1860 
was loudly jubilant at so frank an exposure of the trahison des 
clercs. Orthodoxy had been sold from within, for the ‘believers’ had 
given the proof of their unbelief. The creed had to all intents been 
eviscerated, little else being left than ‘a revised Atonement, a trans- 
cendental Fall, a practical Salvation, and an idealized Damnation.’ 
Yet these singular apologists, in words addressed to the public at 
large, presumed to assert that Christian dogma still possessed 
authority. Harrison’s squib had an effect probably far beyond the 
author’s expectations. But the clergy, like even frailer men, are 
more easily moved by slogans than by scholarship; certainly the 
heavens of mid-Victorian Anglicanism all but fell in the subsequent 
attempt to see that justice was done. The details need not here be 
recalled of the prolonged campaign of those who, in their efforts to 
safeguard inherited doctrine, were determined to make the unfortu- 
nate essayists—‘Septem contra Christum,’ as the evangelical Record 
too wittily dubbed them—pay the price of their temerity. Bishop 
Samuel Wilberforce, characteristically self-assured, responded in 
the Quarterly Review of January 1861. ‘It is the doctrine,’ he wrote, 
‘of Tract 90 carried into a new region and development, and goes 
far beyond it in intellectual eccentricity.’ Ironically, Wilson had 
been one of the four tutors who, twenty years previously, had pro- 
tested against the liberty of interpretation which the author of that 
notorious document had in their view so signally abused. Other 
writers in other periodicals reinforced the bishop’s strain. Powell’s 
viewpoint, according to a commentator in the high-church 
Guardian, was ‘for all practical purposes . . . indistinguishable from 
atheism.’ The bishops hurried to Lambeth and drafted a letter 
expressing their disapproval. At length Convocation felt impelled 
to take action, the Upper House witnessing the somewhat uncanny 
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alliance of Wilberforce, Hampden, and Thirlwall in support of 
threatened faith. No immediate synodical action against the essay. 
ists was, however, adopted, but several bishops insisted on carrying 
matters further—‘This,’ declared Thirlwall (himself a liberal), ‘is a 
question between infidelity and Christianity and we ought to prose- 
cute.’ Prosecutions followed. Wilson and Williams were indicted for 
heresy in the Court of Arches, the adverse judgements of which 
were later, nevertheless, reversed by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. Powell almost certainly would have been charged 
but for his untimely death. Jowett, served with a monition to 
appear before the Vice-Chancellor of the university, in fact suffered 
the more material indignity of being denied a long-overdue increase 
in his professorial salary—the Chair of Greek being worth no more 
than £40 per annum—until the Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, 
in September 1865, thought fit (if with reluctance) to raise the 
income to £500. Mark Pattison, for his part, did not again fail of 





the Rectorship of his college, though his own supporters had strong — 


reservations, a candid friend writing to inform him that he could 
not ‘even guess what your religion is.’ But eventually the storm 
passed, and Temple—such are the vagaries of preferment in the 
Established Church—lived to become Primate of All England.’ 
From our situation in time it is astonishing that the appearance 
of a volume of theological essays should have given rise to a nation- 
wide cause célébre. Such, however, was the case. The Essays and 
Reviews controversy, like Tract 90, the Gorham Judgement, and 
the Bishop Colenso affair in South Africa, has become part of the 
Victorian scene. It is impossible to imagine a similar stir being 
created to-day. Then the educated public was largely Anglican 
and church-going, and institutional religion was an integral part 


of the national way of life. Church leaders were the nation’s spokes- | 


men. Innovations in doctrine and ritual therefore could not remain 
the concern merely of a small, interested minority. But the times 
were already changing. Lux Mundi, a further collection of essays 
written from a ‘progressive’ high-church point of view, came out 


in 1889—to disturb the peace of the more conservative remnants | 


1V. H. H. Green, Oxford Common Room, p. 201. But the disappoint- 
ment of 1851 did much to poison a nature always prone to feed on its own 
disillusionment. 
2 But he had taken care to refuse to allow his own essay to be reprinted. 
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of the older Tractarianism and bring the name of Charles Gore 
before the general reader. Foundations, under the editorship of the 
yet more eminent son of the most eminent of the Essays and 
Reviews contributors, a couple of years before the outbreak of the 
First World War—whereafter so many theological values were fated 
to be radically transvaluated—‘offended,’ to quote Bishop Hensley 
Henson, ‘the belief, (as) it compromised the discipline, of the 
Church of England as these were understood by the new party of 
Neo-Tractarians™; but the day when religious controversy that 
turned upon intellectual issues could so move the country’s 
educated classes was well past. Concern of this sort is in our day 
confined to the restricted circles whence the religious press (which 
notwithstanding shows no sign at all of approaching extinction) is 
able to draw its readers. The reason is not far to seek. Not only 
are the interests of the contemporary world secular; even the pious 
are for the most part indifferent to problems of faith as such. The 
rapidity of social change, and therewith of moral disintegration, 
have deflected attention from matters that now seem inconclusive 
if not academic. 

Yet within the national Church, as indeed beyond it, in the 
‘younger’ provinces of the Anglican Communion and among the 
Free Churches, the liberalism for which Essays and Reviews stood 
has made its way, not so much by revolutionary shock-tactics, 
which are of their nature alien to the liberal genius in theology as 
in politics, as by a gradual erosion of the old positions. It has in 
latter years become modish to deride the liberal standpoint; its 
hesitations and dubieties, its alleged intellectual arrogance, its 
readiness to compromise with the spirit of secularism, its sundry 
mutings of the evangelic message have all been pilloried. There is 
some justification for such criticisms. The postures of the liberals 
themselves too often have invited them. ‘Modernists,’ as they came 
to be called, appeared to delight in iconoclasm for its own sake, 
albeit in the name of some large though ill-defined notion of ‘truth.’ 
Their attitude to the religious traditions of the past was frequently 
impercipient, pert, and philistine. They were combative where the 
necessity of strife was by no means manifest: as Dean Inge said 
of Hastings Rashdall, sometime Dean of Carlisle, he had the kind 
of disposition which impelled him ‘always to seize the poker by 

1 Retrospect of an Unimportant Life, i, p. 155. 
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the hot end.’’ The Modern Churchmen’s Union—though a man 
more genuinely humble-minded or, in his undemonstrative way, 
more seriously religious than was its one-time President, Percy 
Gardner, for many years Professor of Classical Archeology at 
Oxford, it would have been hard to discover—constantly gave the 
impression of a rabble of self-congratulating Don Quixotes tilting 
at windmills largely of their own construction. Inge himself, a 
superb individualist, appeared, in the pride of an intellectual (and 
social) exclusiveness, to scoff at the very institution which afforded 
him the independence and dignity of an honoured platform. Bishop 
Barnes of Birmingham, a Fellow of the Royal Society, though a 
man of personal humility and much kindness of heart, was appar- 
ently insensitive to the gratuitous injury he did, by his not always 
very relevant interjections, to the feelings of those whose capacity 
for clear and informed thinking was not obviously inferior to his 
own. Henson, the asperity of whose comments on men and events 
rarely impairs their essential justice, described him as a ‘good man, 
but a fanatic,’ whose opinions were ‘almost insolently oppugnant 
to the general mind.’* Barnes’s elevation to the episcopate—it was 
a political choice—was a blunder. 

But these and other undeniable blemishes on the record of the 
English liberal theological tradition over the last generation or so 
ought not to blind us to what it has achieved. As a too self- 
conscious ecclesiastical party, with a propagandist association and 
organ, Anglican liberals have not perhaps greatly succeeded, and, 
in the person especially of one who for many years was their 
acknowledged leader and spokesman, cut in the end a somewhat 
ludicrous figure as the exponents of the intellectual fashions of the 
day before yesterday. Liberalism proper, however, is an attitude, a 
temper of mind, a manner of judging; it is not a creed or a confes- 
sion or a manifesto. It can never fittingly become an organization, 
and polemical zeal readily induces the calloused sectarianism which 
liberals have always professed to abjure. On the other hand, as an 
element in the religious outlook of those whose positive convictions 
the liberal standpoint cannot itself supply, it is ever salutary. It 
secures the breadth of sympathy—and possibly the scepticism— 
without which religious devotion becomes superstitious and fanati- 


1 Vale, p. 54. 
2 Op. cit., ii, p. 272. 
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cal. It may well be said to encourage that esprit de finesse which 
theologians, too full of the esprit de géometrie, as a rule show them- 
selves to lack. 

To-day we all are liberals, even the neo-orthodox whose chosen 
habitat seems to be the realm of paradox. For Christian belief in 
1960 is a very different thing from what it was, among the gener- 
ality of men, a hundred years ago. Then a literal view of the Bible 
was all but universal. Its statements were facts that only the impious 
would question. Now the naive biblicism, the literalist dogmatism 
have gone. Though fundamentalism of a kind survives it does so 
only in obscure reaches accessible to the very young or the theo- 
logically illiterate. For us it is impossible, even with the aid of 
Dr Karl Barth and one or two of the more reckless of our home- 
born orthodoxasts, to approach the issues of faith and its inter- 
pretation as though criticism had never been. In 1860 the minds 
of the church-going middle class, representing the great body of 
responsible opinion, had scarcely been unsettled; the received 
doctrine still stood, the old moral values were as yet, to all intents, 
unchallenged—as the example of a free-thinker like George Eliot 
clearly proves. Such a man as Dr Pusey could spend his life in a 
theological atmosphere that no churchman to-day could breathe. 
But in our age a religious believer is on the defensive, which is why 
so much modern theology is apologetic: the burden of proving 
religious belief is on those who hold it. The authority for faith has 
had to be searchingly re-examined, though the personal or existen- 
tial factor is more and more seen to be basic and ‘proof’ in the old- 
fashioned sense of appeal to certain external “evidences’—miracles, 
for example—no longer acceptable, since such evidences themselves 
demand the prior consent of faith. Moreover theological statements, 
it is now recognized, are not always what they seem, and need to 
be construed. In a word, the Christian to-day, unless he lays aside 
all attempt to envisage his religion theologically and confines him- 
self to church attendance, philanthropy, and personal moral discip- 
line, must in some measure become intellectually sophisticated, in- 
terpreting the traditional formularies and patterns of belief in a new 
light. About this of course there is no essential novelty; in so far 
as Christian faith has been a living thing the process of adapting 
doctrine to a new climate of opinion is as old as Christianity itself. 
The requirements of our modernity, however, are more stringent 
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and any liberal or ‘modernist’ attempt to meet them is bound, in 
the eyes of many, to appear startling and probably subversive.’ 
Rashdall—in whom, let it be said, not a few of the more irritating 
or questionable marks of the liberal temper undoubtedly were 
present—once wrote (the passage is in Conscience and Christ’): 


I think it should be very distinctly realized that the truth and value 
of the Christian ethic does not depend on the fact of its having been 
taught by Jesus Himself—still less upon its having been taught by 
Jesus exclusively. If it could be shown that the sayings which we 
have been in the habit of regarding as most characteristic of the 
historical Jesus were in reality none of His, if it could be shown that 
there never was an historical Jesus, or that we know nothing to 
speak of about His teaching, the truth and the value of the teaching 
attributed to our Lord in the Gospels would not be one whit 
diminished. 


How one looks on such a statement as this is perhaps a sort of 
Geiger counter for the detection of one’s own liberalism. Yet would 
it now, more than a generation later, for all the revival of that 
‘Biblical Theology’ concerning which we have been given eager 
assurances, meet with the instant and indignant repudiation that 
the average reader of Essays and Reviews would have undoubtedly 
accorded it? Should we not think so, on deeper reflection, it is 
because the tentative movement of opinion to which that volume 
was a pointer has acquired, with the years, a momentum that a 
reasoning faith can haruly any longer resist. 
B. M. G. REARDON 


1E.g. Professor R. B. Braithwaite’s A. S. Eddington Memorial Lecture, 
An Empiricist’s View of the Nature of Religious Belief (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press). 
2 Duckworth, 1916, p. 274 f. 
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WHISTLER AND ‘MISS CISSIE’ 


Note: An exhibition of Whistler’s paintings and other works opens 
at the Arts Council Gallery, No. 4 St James’s Square, on September Ist, 
1960—the first representative exhibition since the Memorial Exhibition 
held in London in 1905. 


To be painted by James McNeil Whistler was risking disaster. 
There would almost certainly be a fracas, not always over money, 
as Whistler was not grasping. But the way in which the money was 
paid could be a cause of an explosion. Frederick Leyland, the 
wealthy Liverpool shipowner, paid Whistler in pounds instead of 
guineas as if—in the painter’s words—‘he were a tradesman.’ Sir 
William Eden, the father of Sir Anthony Eden, made a lifelong 
enemy of Whistler by paying him a smaller fee than expected (100 
guineas) disguised as a Valentine for the portrait of his wife. 
Whistler painted the head out and Eden brought an action in the 
Paris courts. The case ended, after an appeal, in Whistler’s favour, 
but as if there was something hollow about his victory he kept up 
a vendetta with Eden afterwards, compiling a book, The Baronet 
and the Butterfly, which gives an account, from Whistler’s angle, 
of the cause célébre. 

Also, it was not wise to try to tell him how you wanted to be 
painted or choose the clothes. Whistler had to be given complete 
freedom. All his whims and fancies had to be respected, only then 
was there a chance that artist and patron would part as friends, 
though probably Whistler would refuse to deliver the finished por- 
trait or at least have a good try at keeping it. 

In the list of Whistler’s patrons and sitters the number of casual- 
ties mounts up as if there were something fatal about coming within 
reach of his long paint brushes, and it is hardly necessary to add 
that no critic, including even the great Ruskin himself, escaped his 
venom, though it must be said in Whistler’s defence that unendur- 
ably provoked he only gave his enemies what they deserved for 
being so blind to the merits of his art. The butterfly—Papilio 
mordens—could also sting. 

One name stands out, however, among the many whose lives 
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crossed his, William Alexander, one of his first English patrons, 
with whom Whistler was always on the friendliest terras. The ex- 
planation is not far to seek. Alexander humoured Whistler, allow- 
ing him full latitude, sacrificing—one might almost say—one of his 
daughters on the altar of the painter’s art, but it was an altar at 


WHISTLER AND ‘MISS CISSIE’ 


which Alexander worshipped too, since he shared Whistler’s taste | 


for oriental simplicity and fully understood his lyrical conception 
of painting. How else could he have had the flair to buy Whistler's 
‘Nocturne in Blue and Green’ of the Thames at dawn, rejected by 
the Royal Academy in 1872? It was Whistler’s first Nocturne, and 
he had sent it to Burlington House with the painting of his mother, 
‘Arrangement in Grey and Black,’ which so impressed Alexander 
that he sought out the 38-year-old American artist, who with his 
broad-brimmed black hat and Bohemian ways still seemed to 
belong to the Quartier Latin, which he had left some twelve years 
before to come to London, bought the rejected Nocturne and there 
and then commissioned him to paint his four little girls: Mary, 
Cicely, Helen, and Grace. 

Cicely Alexander’s portrait—called also by Whistler ‘Harmony 


in Grey and Green’—now in the National Gallery, shows a little | 


et ae 


- 


— 


girl in a frilly party frock, holding in her dropped hand a grey | 


wide-brimmed felt hat half encircled with a trailing yellowish 
ostrich feather, her rosette-studded black dancing shoe most 
elegantly pointed while two butterflies hover over her fair head 
turned plaintively towards us, seemingly on the verge of tears. 

It is one of Whistler’s great paintings, some say his greatest 


oa ag ern 


(George Moore calls it ‘the most beautiful in the world’), but much | 
depends on whether one prefers youthful innocence or studies of | 


old age. If the latter then the first place among his w@uvre must be 
given to the famous portrait of his mother or of Thomas Carlyle. 
All three were painted between the years 1871 and 1872, Cicely 
Alexander’s portrait the last of the three, at the cost of many tears. 


—_ 


But of the tears later. First a word or two about her perceptive | 


art-loving father. 


William Cleverley Alexander was chairman of the Alexander | 


Discount Company in the City, and grandson of the founder of the 
firm, which is celebrating its 150th anniversary this year. He was 


wT 


born in 1840 of Quaker parents, and married Agnes Lucas of the | 


Quaker family of Hitchin. Their home when Alexander first met : 
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Whistler was Harringay House, then in the country, now engulfed 
by North London, about an hour’s carriage drive from Chelsea, 
where Whistler lived. 

William Alexander was a collector and art connoisseur, whose 
taste had nothing in common with most other rich Victorian patrons 
of contemporary art. At the Royal Academy of 1872 he had singled 
out Whistler’s portrait of his mother from rooms full of pictures of 
the type which the Victorians loved. Hanging nearby were “The 
Doctor’s Visit,’ by E. Crawford, and ‘Absent without Leave,’ by 
T. Marshall, pictures which arrested the onlooker by the dramatic 
story they told rather than by intrinsic merit. He was one of the 
first Victorians to collect Japanese and Chinese works of art—the 
bond which united him with Whistler, who had already painted 
‘La Princesse du pays de la Porcelaine’ when they met: and his 
appreciation of Dutch painting and English eighteenth-century 
furniture was of the purest, as can be seen by a visit to Aubrey 
House on Campden Hill in Kensington, the early Georgian red- 
brick ‘country house in London’ where he moved with his 
growing family in 1873, which has remained almost untouched 
since his day. 

In the summer of 1872 Whistler began to paint William Alex- 
ander’s daughters, starting with Mary, the eldest, who was 10 years 
old. She was brought by Mrs Alexander to 2 Lindsey Houses in 
Chelsea, overlooking the river, where Whistler lived with his 
mother, who was keeping house for him, and had sat to him there a 
few months before. But the artist was not happy with his new sub- 
ject. ‘Miss May’ was too dark, and he wanted brightness and light. 
On a visit to Harringay House to see his patron he had seen Mary’s 
younger sister, Cicely, who had long fair hair combed back from 
her forehead like Alice in Wonderland, and taking Alexander at 
his word, that he would be free to paint according to his fancy, he 
wrote to Mrs Alexander asking her—if she did not think him ‘too 
capricious’—if she would bring ‘the little fair daughter instead of 
her elder sister,’ saying he would work with more freshness ‘at this 
very “fair arrangement.” ’ 

So it fell to the lot of Cicely, then aged 8, to stand to the mer- 
curial painter in the brown velvet coat, with an eye-glass which 
kept on dropping out of his eye, whose thick black locks were 
enlivened by a solitary curl of white hair sticking up from his 
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forehead, and who was always saying ‘Ha! Ha!’ in a very loud 
jarring voice and spoke with an American accent. 

Cicely’s visits to Chelsea started in August and her mother 
brought her there twice a week in the family carriage and pair, 
and the little girl’s torment in the studio began. It was to last for 
many months to come. But first—her dress did not please him. It 
was not quite the right colour, Whistler was ultra sensitive to colour, 
and the story goes that he would offer his guests tinted food, such 
as green butter, and he once refused to talk to a visitor to his studio 
until he had removed his flaming red cravat. 

So after Cicely’s first visit to the studio Whistler and his mother 
sat down and wrote a long combined letter to Mrs Alexander, 
giving their ideas and suggestions about the dress Cicely should 
wear. 

Mrs Whistler starts off: 
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The artist is very sorry to put you to any additional trouble, but 
his fancy is for a rather clearer muslin than the pattern enclosed in 
your note. I think Swiss Book Muslin will be right, that the arms 
may be seen thro’ it, as in the ‘Little White Girl’ you may remember. 
It should be without blue, as purely white as it can be. He likes the 
narrow frilling such as is upon the upper skirt of the dress Sicily 
[sic] has worn and I suppose the new one can be made in the same 
fashion exactly. 


Here Mrs Whistler’s writing ends, and Whistler continues: 


If possible it would be better to get fine Indian Muslin—which is 
beautiful in colour. It would be well to try at a sort of second-hand 
shop called Aked’s in a little street running out of Leicester Square 
on the right-hand corner of The Alhambra as you face it, and on 
the same side of the Square like this. 


Here he draws a plan of Leicester Square, which shows that the 
shop stood near the site now occupied by the Odeon Cinema. 


. . . The dress might have frills on the skirts and about it, and a 
firm little ruffle for the neck or else lace. Also it might be looped up 
from time to time with bows of pale yellow ribbon. In case the 
Indian muslin is not to be had, then the usual fine muslin of which 
ladies’ evening dresses are made will do: the blue well taken out— 
and the little dress afterwards done up by the laundress with a little 
starch to make the frills and skirts under stand out. Of course not an 
atom of blue. 
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Now Mrs Whistler continues: 


As I handed as far as I had written to my son for his approval, 
he went on with it himself, but you need not feel nervous about the 
time allotted. I have taken the liberty to put the dress left in my 
keeping into the hands of my laundress, merely to extract the slight 
hue of the blue, which is the sole objection. And so it will be ready 
for Friday if the one ordered cannot be finished by then. 


And Whistler’s mother ends the letter by saying she is looking 
forward to spending Saturday and Sunday at Harringay to attend 
‘your place of public worship’ and meet Cicely’s brothers and sisters 
being ‘as fond of children as sweet roses,’ having heard all about 
them from Sissie’s ‘natural loving talk of them.’ 

At first no doubt the experience of being painted by Whistler 
appealed to the little girl, especially as she had been chosen in place 
of her elder sister, and she looked forward to driving with her 
mother in the family carriage as it bowled along the sunny streets 
of London from Harringay to Chelsea and from Chelsea back again 
to Harringay in the summer of 1872. Her early upbringing was 
strict, and she knew it was her Papa’s wish that she should be 
painted by Mr Whistler, and she tried to do all she was told to do 
when she stood on the dais in his studio. But soon she began to wilt 
under the ordeal and to dread the visits to Chelsea. Time meant 
nothing to Whistler. No obtrusive clock was to be seen or heard 
anywhere in the house, and she had to stand motionless in her 
party frock, her toe elegantly pointed and head up for hours at a 
stretch, as the artist darted backwards and forwards, his long 
brushes pointed like rapiers at her, occasionally looking over his 
shoulder to see the reflections of his work in the mirror over the 
mantelpiece and screaming out in the frenzy of creation if she 
moved an inch. It is not surprising if the little girl grew tired and 
cross and near to tears. And Whistler thought nothing of scraping 
out what he had taken hours to paint, and starting all over again, 
much to the distress of his models. He also greatly upset Cicely 
by promising to release her at a given time to go to her dancing 
class, but would forget all about his promise. 

Meal-times, too, were forgotten. The maid would be sent up to 
the studio on the second floor by Mrs Whistler—who never dared 
interrupt her son herself—and tell him lunch was ready. But he 
did not hear her, and went on furiously painting, and when at last 
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they came downstairs to the blue dining-room with its darker blue 
dado and doors, and purple Japanese fans tacked on the walls and 
ceiling and sat down at the table laid with delicate blue and white 
china and lovely silver, it was nearer tea-time. 

Mrs Whistler came from South Carolina, and with her know- 
ledge of Southern cooking she helped to make the little girl’s 
torment less hard to bear by providing the most delicious lunches, 
and the memory of the hot biscuits baked in a little oven in the 
studio and the tinned peaches—a rare delicacy ninety years ago— 
remained with her all her life. 

The summer passed and little Cicely continued to come to Lind- 
sey Houses. The leaves of the trees in Cheyne Walk turned brown, 
but the picture was still not finished. She had stood with her left 
foot pointed on the dais more times than she wanted to remember 
since August, desperately trying to keep back her tears so as not 
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to disappoint her Papa. As winter approached she found an ally in | 


fog, and on the days when a thick Victorian pea-souper swirled in 
through the windows from the river and no painting was possible, 
she would be allowed to relax, and jump down lightheartedly from 
her perch and run about in the studio. Whistler never made any 
objection to her poking about among his paints, and even let her 
put charcoal eyes to some of the sketches of portraits done on 


brown paper which lay about the studio. She always brought her | 
doll with her, which was a little comfort to her, and Whistler ina ‘ 


rash moment promised to paint it, but like his promise to release 
her for her dancing class he forgot clean about it. Some seventy 
times in all she came to the house and mounted the staircase— 
flecked with gold and showered with rose and white flower petals— 
to the studio with its Japanese prints on the grey walls. 


She was not alone in her suffering. At the same time as Cicely 
was being painted, Whistler’s neighbour, Thomas Carlyle, was | 


coming to the house. The two—the 75-year-old sage who lived 


round the corner in Cheyne Row and the little ‘fair arrangement’ | 
(hardly could one imagine two greater opposites)—never met in | 
the studio, but as Carlyle was leaving the house one day after his 


torment in the studio he saw the little ‘Alice in Wonderland’ figure 
walking up the path to the front door. Wondering who the little 


victim was he asked the maid. ‘Miss Alexander,’ he was told. ‘Puir | 


lassie . . . puir lassie . . .. was Carlyle’s comment. He knew only 
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too well from his long sittings what it was like to be painted by 
that ‘creature’ as he called Whistler. Though Carlyle sat well even 
his patience was finally exhausted, and Whistler had to get a model 
to take his place so that he could paint the rug spread out on the 
old man’s knees. 

Later Whistler’s two victims met at a private view at the Gros- 
venor Gallery when both portraits—‘Harmony in Grey and Green’ 
and ‘Arrangement in Black and Grey No. 2’—were exhibited for the 
first time in 1874, and Carlyle being introduced shook hands with 
Cissie, whose long torment in the studio was now over. 

But with the completion of the picture she had to face a new 
ordeal. As soon as it was publicly shown a concentrated attack 
was directed at the artist—and at the model too—by the art critics 
of England. 


‘It is simply a disagreeable presentment of a disagreeable young 
lady’. . . Liverpool Weekly Mercury. 

‘A gruesomeness of Grey’. . . Punch. 

‘An arrangement of silver and bile,’ Society. 

‘Rhapsody in raw child and cobwebs,” Magazine of Art. 

‘An unattractive picture of an awkward girl,’ Bedford Observer. 


One hopes that the cuttings were kept from her, but she must 
have known from the conversation in the family circle and her 
father’s comments (though he refused to take the affair as seriously 
as Whistler) that her portrait had aroused a storm of criticism 
in the land. She may well have felt ashamed when she was pointed 
out as the cause of it all. 

What a difference from the delirium of joy that greeted Sir John 
Millais’s sentimental ‘Cherry Ripe,’ painted a few years later and 
praised to the skies as being ‘dainty,’ ‘quaint,’ ‘enchanting,’ and 
‘fascinating.’ Bought by The Graphic for 1,000 guineas, it was dis- 
tributed in some 600,000 engravings, bringing fame—but not 
notoriety—to Miss Edie Ramage, the demure little model, and 
inspiring a back-woodsman in Canada to write a poem to ‘glorious 
Millais.’ While Cicely had to stand on the dais in Whistler’s studio 
all those weary months, little Edie was let off much more lightly. 
Sir John Millais painted ‘Cherry Ripe’ in a week. 

The attacks on Cicely goaded on Whistler to champion his 
portrait, and dismissing the English critics in one disdainful gesture 
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he turned to the Continent to find appreciation there, and for the 
next thirty years until his death he bombarded William Alexander 
with requests to loan it for foreign exhibitions. So persistent did 
Whistler become that Alexander must have wondered at times 
who owned the picture—the patron who paid for it, or the artist 
who painted it. 

William Alexander was too placid a man to quarrel with 
Whistler, and knew how to handle him—one of the few who did. 
Though sharing his enthusiasm for the oriental he refused to let 
Whistler redecorate his dining-room in blue and even had no com- 
punction about painting over a yellow and salmon pink colour 
scheme which Whistler actually carried out in one of the rooms at 
Aubrey House, and he would have nothing to do with peacocks. 

Childless and emotional about his work, Whistler could never 
sever the bond which connected him with his pictures. He con- 
sidered them as being merely ‘lent’ to their owners, and he wrote 
letters to Mr or Mrs Alexander from Paris, Venice, from London 

















again, each one signed with his beautiful ‘Butterfly’ beseeching them | 


to let ‘Cissie’ be shown at this or that exhibition on the Continent. 
The owners were as much attached to it as the painter, and did 
not like to see a blank space on the wall in their home. They allowed 
it to be shown at an exhibition in Dublin in 1899, but no sooner 


— 


had it arrived there when Whistler wrote from the Rue de Bac in | 
Paris asking if it could go on from Dublin to Venice. ‘The authori- [ 


ties will of course make it their duty and pleasure to give all insur- 
ances and guarantee every care,’ he wrote. 
But Alexander was not very keen to let it go, and Whistler 


writing again from Paris on February 8, 1899 (a rarely dated letter) | 


asks again: 
I will again beg you to let Miss Cissie go to Venice. You have of 
late years refused my requests that I feel fresh again as though I had 


never undergone such mortification. Italy then has never seen this | 


beautiful painting of yours, and I would earnestly beg you to consent 
when the Mayor of Venice and President of the Exhibition send you 
the letter asking you to let them hang in a place of honour this 
work. ... The King opens the exhibition personally. . . . 


Alexander would not be cajoled to send his ‘beautiful painting’ 
to Venice. Even the prospect of royal admiration did not move him. 


) 
i 


But Whistler was not as easily shaken off as that. Soon another | 
letter arrived with more pleas, more excuses, more arguments why 
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‘Cissie’ should go to Venice. Alexander had, it seems, written to 
Whistler telling him that the Dublin exhibition would do him as 
much good as Venice—an argument which he immediately rebutted 
as follows: 


I am afraid I have but little interest in the supposed ‘good’ that any 
exhibition can do me. But I like a certain acknowledgment or recog- 
nition, and such recognition is only of worth from abroad. In 
England an abject and ridiculous admission has taken the place of 
angry bewilderment and universal suspicion. But the real feeling is 
not forgotten. 

Do you suppose the comic grovelling this year before her sister’s 
portrait, barely begun, wipes away poor little Miss Cissie’s tears, 
and her father’s blank look at the coarse ribaldry and vile abuse that 
was brayed throughout the land when her own beautiful picture was 
shown? These things are graven in history, and we have recorded it 
in the Catalogue, the ‘Voice of the People.’ 

True the attitude toward the paintings themselves is to-day more 
respectful. . . . Guaranteed by the French government, and with 
‘The Mother’ in the Luxembourg, it has been discovered that these 
‘eccentricities’ had a market value. Whereupon the English Gentle- 
men, in the proud moment of the justification of their own judge- 
ment as connoisseurs, collectors, patrons of art! and what not, have 
instantly turned them into money. Selling, under my very eyes, for 
thousands, what they had obtained for a few pounds. 

Men have gone to Monaco, powder has been put on footmen, and 
families sent to the Engadine on my work—and with the honourable 
exception of your own, there is at this moment scarcely a picture 
of mine left in the island. 


(Butterfly signature) 


On receipt of this letter—a masterpiece of self-justification and 
so complimentary to his patron—William Alexander could not hold 
out any longer. ‘Cissie’ was allowed to go to Venice. 

Back came Whistler’s answer, black-bordered, undated, with no 
address, but probably from Paris. 


My dear Alexander, 

I am much gratified by your kind and most courteous letter. 
Nothing could be more graceful than your consent to my request, 
and the pretty compliment that accompanies it. I have at once written 
to the Mayor and Council in Venice to inform them of your willing- 
ness to lend them the picture, and doubtless you will at once hear 
from them in acknowledgment. The opening ceremony and the 
King’s visit is fixed for 22nd of April. 

Y 
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Now don’t you think you might, on this occasion, announce to the 
Dublin Directors that you withdraw the picture from their Gallery 
by the 15th? telling them also the very special reason and its impor- 
tance. 

Of course they must yield to your wish, both as a matter of recog- 
nition to you, and as a question of etiquette to the authorities in 
Venice. 

Do try and manage this for me. I shall be so greatly obliged to 
you and the dear good Venetians will be so highly pleased. 

Perhaps, as Mrs Alexander is in Italy, you may all go on to Venice 
at the time of the Exhibition, and we may meet there. Charming! 


Writing to Alexander from Venice during the exhibition he has 
another request for ‘Miss Cissie’ to go to Paris. 


You have been as you always are most kind and nice about the 
pictures, and I trust you know that I greatly appreciate your ready 
help in establishing, before the peoples of this Earth, among the 
many serious ones that weary and offend, the rare and precious 
reputation for flippancy in Art which I believe ‘is mine without 
contention.’ 

Miss Cissy’s portrait is here now—and so also the lovely Nocturne; 
and they have brought me back all sorts of honours from the 
Thoughtless ones Abroad! 

They have made me Hon. Member of the Royal Academy of 
Bavaria—and conferred on me the Cross of St Michael in holy and 
sympathetic wrath destroying the demon of dullness! even as I with 
indignant trifling have done, in the person of Ruskin—wiping him 
with the floor—even as a man wipeth a dish—wiping him and turn- 
ing him upside down! 

All of which you have delighted in and helped to bring about. 
How shall I really ever thank you? Do come and see me—I want 
your help again. Yet I hardly venture to ask—but does it not seem 
absurd that the Great Exposition International should be without 
the beautiful little White and Grey Lady? 

I send herewith a small peace offering and token of gratitude and 
friendship. 

Always sincerely, 
(Butterfly signature) 


This time William Alexander did not give in and the The Little 
White and Grey Lady (Cicely) was not shown at the Paris exhibi- 
tion. If Alexander had let Whistler have his way Cicely would 
have been away for nearly two years. As it is, the picture must 
hold the record for miles travelled before 1914, and when it was 
hanging in its usual place in the Chinese Room in Aubrey House 
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there would be a stream of callers bearing letters of introduction 
from the artist or his black-edged visiting cards adorned with his 
butterfly signature. 

And then of course there would be the days when the Master 
himself would call to inspect ‘his’ picture, and with his eye-glass up, 
the short dapper figure in elegant morning clothes would make 
straight for ‘Miss Cissie,’ greeting the picture again as if it were 
a living person and murmuring ‘beautiful . . . beautiful’ as he 
caressed his masterpiece. 

By now Cissie was growing up and—her tears long forgotten— 
she and ‘Mr Whistler’ were the best of friends, quite able to joke 
about the torment in the studio those many years ago. For no 
longer was the portrait an object of contempt and its creator con- 
sidered a mountebank of art. The critics had come round, so had 
the public, and with ‘The Mother’ in the Luxembourg (it is now in 
the Louvre) and with Thomas Carlyle in the Glasgow City Gallery, 
and his prices beginning to leave Leighton, Millais, and Alma 
Tadema far behind, not only had Whistler reversed the unfavour- 
able opinion of the critics but the soundness of William Alex- 
ander’s taste in buying his work originally and commissioning him 
to paint his daughters had been justified. It is only to be regretted 
that Whistler never finished the portrait of ‘Miss May,’ Cicely’s 
elder sister. Unfortunately Mary fell ill with scarlatina, and the 
work was never completed, but even in its unfinished state, showing 
her in a riding-habit and drawing on her gloves, it has a place of 
honour in the Tate Gallery. The pictures of the other two girls, 
Helen and Grace, did not progress further than the charming pen- 
and-ink sketches to be seen in the British Museum Print Room, 
presented by Miss Rachel and Miss Jean Alexander, Cissie’s 
youngest sisters, in 1958 with letters from Whistler to their father 
from which quotations have been made here. 

Now a word or two to link up with the present. What became of 
Cissie? She married Mr Bernard Spring-Rice in 1906, and after 
her death in 1930 her portrait, bequeathed to the nation by William 
Alexander (he refused an offer of £10,000 for it from America in 
1913), entered the Tate Gallery before progressing to its present 
place in Room XXII in the National Gallery. The muslin frock, 
over which Whistler took so much trouble, was used by the family 
for dressing-up until it finally fell to pieces. 
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Whistler’s three-storey house, No. 2 Lindsey Houses, where 
Cissie, Whistler’s mother, and Thomas Carlyle were painted, which 
was his home for seven years—longer than anywhere else he lived 
—-still stands, numbered now 96 Cheyne Walk, marked by a plaque 
commemorating the painter. Aubrey House on Campden Hill, also 
marked by a plaque commemorating William Alexander and its 
other residents, was damaged in an air-raid, but in the main it 
escaped and is almost as Whistler knew it when his kind-hearted 
patron and his wife lived there with their large family of two sons 
and seven daughters. 

‘Mr Whistler’ is after all these years a vivid memory to his three 
surviving daughters whose home Aubrey House still is. They recall 
his visits to their father, and often overheard his never-failing 
‘beautiful, beautiful’ as he gazed up at his pictures—‘Miss Cissie’ 
in the Chinese Room and the Nocturne in the Hall. 

Now that ‘Miss Cissie’ has left the house—this time for good— 
there only remains Whistler’s Nocturne, William Alexander’s first 
purchase nearly ninety years ago, and it still hangs in its old place 
in the Hall opposite the front door, which on opening discloses the 
picture to the view so that when Whistler called he should be 
greeted by one of his own works. William Alexander was a tactful 
person, and knew how to handle ‘Jimmie’ Whistler. 

REGINALD COLBY 
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In the spring of 1844, at a dinner at 50 Albemarle Street, that dis- 
tinguished woman of letters, Elizabeth Rigby, met the Carlyles and 
recorded a favourable impression. Mrs Carlyle was the ‘more refined 
half; but he is an honest, true man, a character such as he himself 
can alone describe. He is a kind of Burns in appearance—the head 
of a thinker, the eye of a lover, and the mouth of a peasant.’ 

Miss Rigby saw with her own artist’s eye, and her pen-portraits 
are as revealing as any drawing. Soon afterwards she was bidden 
to a party at the Carlyles’, and the favourable impression was 
deepened. Mrs Carlyle was ‘lively and clever and evidently very 
happy’; he had ‘the best laugh I ever heard, and, I doubt not, a 
tear in season. He has the thinnest possible surface over his mind; 
you can get through it at once.’ 

This was more than the artist’s eye, it was a perception of mind 
and sympathy; and these two sketches in words give not only the 
familiar Carlyle but one or two aspects of him not commonly 
realized. 

That he had the thinnest possible covering to his mind—and 
nerves—is obvious, and was the cause of half his troubles, of his 
moods, his despair, his irascibility; and, on the credit side, of his 
genius for receiving and conveying impressions. He was acutely 
sensitive to noise, to his own sufferings, to the muddle-headedness 
of other men, and to his own incapacity to set the world to rights. 
For all of these his wife inevitably suffered. ‘Did you ever hear of 
such a thin-skinned pair?’ she once wrote to her cousin, Jeanie 
Welsh. 

As for the physical delineation: ‘The head of a thinker’—the 
most casual observer would see that; ‘the mouth of a peasant’—yes, 
and with a ‘more refined half’ there could be trouble there. It was 
not a fundamental incompatibility, but there may have been snob- 
complications in at least the first years of the Carlyle marriage. 
Social distinctions were very marked; and there can be a deeper 
gulf between middle class and peasant than between peasant and 
aristocrat. Carlyle was a peasant of the type that is part of the 
glory of Scotland, which has produced poets and scholars; Jane 
321 
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was of the professional middle class, daughter of a much respected 
doctor, her background one of comfort, refinement, even culture. 

The first adjustments had, however, been made before they came 
to London, to the house in Cheyne Row that was to be their home 
till death parted them. It was, and is, a pleasant house—‘a most 
massive, roomy, sufficient old house,’ as Carlyle described it; and 
in retrospect he praised his wife’s genius for home-making: her 
‘beautiful thrift’ (an extremely Scots union of noun and adjective!), 
her way of maintaining ‘human comfort and human dignity’ at a 
modest cost. He did not, however, say these things to her at the 
time. The peasant in him who had seen his mother working long 
and hard, in the cottage at Ecclefechan, to keep things (if we may 
be permitted some Scots) ‘snod and bien,’ took it for granted that 
his wife should do the same. It was a woman’s job. 

The third feature noted by Miss Rigby is often overlooked: “The 
eye of a lover.’ True; for that quality of passion, whether indulged 
or restrained, is essential to all great writers and artists. It is difficult 
to approach too closely the inmost intimacy of the Carlyles’ mar- 
riage. It has been suggested that he failed in the fulfilment of 
married love; but it is possible that there was no defect, but rather 
a too grim control of passion, or that this was a force too great 
for his wife to reciprocate. 

On the surface of life Jane shared her husband’s liking for the 
house in Cheyne Row, and set about her housekeeping with skill 
and economy: 

‘I cannot help thinking, with a chastened vanity,’ she wrote to 
her mother-in-law, ‘that the superior shiftiness [i.e. making shift 
or making do with what one has] and thriftiness of the Scotch 
character has strikingly manifested itself.’ 

The procession, pageant, or drama of her servants began. Good, 


bad, or middling they were always personalities to her: Sareetha, 


or properly Sarah Heather, ‘that poor little Chelsea specimen’ whom 
they nick-named The Peesweep, and who, when asked why she 
had brought up two extra teacups, replied: ‘Are there to be no 
gentlemen?’; little Charlotte and big Charlotte; most famous of all, 


Helen from Kirkcaldy, whose sayings are often recorded, and who | 
loved and served her mistress faithfully for twelve years, in spite — 


of drunken lapses. Helen greeted Mrs Carlyle one New Year's 
morning with a kiss and ‘an immense gingerbread which she had 
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baked more gingery than usual to suit my taste.’ On that same day 
Carlyle presented his startled wife with a brush and comb which 
the admiring Helen described as ‘most noble’ but the recipient 
found somewhat overwhelming: the brush—‘Oh Heavens, it is the 
size and shape of an ordinary pancake’ and ‘might have been made 
for Goliath of Gath. The bristles are at least an inch and a half 
deep.’ 

The Peesweep was right in expecting gentlemen to appear any 
evening, for it was a most welcoming house, with a hospitality at 
once homely and brilliant: not many dinner-parties and none of 
them grand; but the gentlemen for whom the extra teacups were so 
often wanted were of considerable distinction: Tennyson, who once 
spent an evening of blissful, unbroken silence with his host; 
Dickens, Forster, Froude, Dean Stanley, Charles Kingsley, Mazzini 
and his fellow-countrymen of the Risorgimento, Lord Jeffrey down 
from Edinburgh, Emerson over from America; the Leigh Hunts. 
Mrs Carlyle once kissed Leigh Hunt and he celebrated the event in 
gallant rhyme: ‘Jenny kissed me when we met.’ And a little more 
of that agreeable kind of flirtation would have been good for her. 

Among women visitors there were Harriet Martineau, Miss Rigby 
whom they both greatly liked and admired, and that strange and 
tiresome character and forgotten novelist Geraldine Jewsbury. After 
a prolonged visit from her, both Carlyles sat back with sighs of 
relief: ‘Oh, my dear,’ said he, ‘what a blessing it is to be able to sit 
here in peace without having that dreadful young woman gazing 
at me.’ And Jane wrote of her late guest’s ‘cant of sensibility which 
has led me such a devil of a life for five weeks back.’ 

She had no patience with this cant or cult of sensibility: 


The less passion in the world, the more virtue and good digestion. 
I would have nobody cultivate passion for its own reward. It is bad 
enough to love with passion when one cannot help oneself—but to 
set about it as a piece of the natural business of life whenever a man 
presents himself, that does seem to me an exuberance of ‘the social 
feeling’ which ought to be kept down by cold pudding or anything 
however disagreeable that is found to answer the purpose. 


There was quite enough tension without cultivating the emotions. 
On the physical plane alone there was the piano next door: 

‘That horrible, squalling girl . . . she rattles me up with her 
scales, vocal and instrumental,’ Jane told her cousin, Jeanie Welsh. 
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‘The idea of any creature out of Bedlam falling to work to practise 
at eight o’clock in the month of November’ was insupportable. 
But it was a common discipline in the Victorian schoolroom to 
have an hour of piano practice before breakfast. What with that, 
and the tramp of Carlyle’s feet in the room above her, Jane’s rest 
was badly broken. As for Thomas himself, he tholed or endured it 
as long as he could, then banged on the wall with the poker. The 
scales and trills ceased abruptly. Then he wrote to the young lady 
pianist, a most diplomatic note, begging her as a fellow-artist to 
have pity on him and his writing, and not to play her piano in the 
morning. The girl’s father called; not, as Jane feared, in wrath but 
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in contrition. He almost knelt to Carlyle ‘to implore his forgiveness } 


for having daughters who played on the piano’ and promised that 
his would not touch the instrument before two o’clock in the after- 


noon, that the piano would be moved away from the wall and its | 
lid kept down, and that the hour of a morning lesson would be 


changed. 
Quietness was essential for his work; but Jane, not engaged in 


authorship, did not fancy unbroken quietude and undisturbed calm | 
of existence: ‘The less one is excited, the less one can bear excita- | 


tion. . . . Long continued stillness in purifying the blood seems to 
have the effect of thinning the skin.’ 

She needed the stimulus of talk, of admiration, of good company. 
One Christmas she was bidden to a party at the Macreadys’. 

‘My dear,’ said Carlyle, as she sat waiting for the cab, ‘I think 
I never saw you look more bilious; your face is green and your 
eyes all bloodshot.’ In any anthology of tactless remarks Carlyle 
would be among the leading contributors. In spite of these kind, 


husbandly comments his wife enjoyed the party which was high, | 


wide, and handsome. Dickens was there, acting conjurer, cooking 


a plum pudding in a hat, turning a handkerchief into sweets, a | 


box of bran into a guinea-pig to the uproarious delight of the 
children, and amusement of the adults. Then they danced: the men, 
including Thackeray and Major Burns, son of the poet, ‘capering 


like Maenads.’ Dickens begged Mrs Carlyle to waltz with him, but: | 
‘I thought I did my part well enough by talking the maddest non- , 


sense with him, Forster, Macready, Maclise, without attempting the 
impossible.” After supper, however, when ‘we were all madder than 





ever with the pulling of crackers, the drinking of champagne, and 
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the making of speeches’ she was led by Forster into a country 
dance. 

After this, she came home to sleep soundly and well, ‘plainly 
proving that excitement is my rest.’ It was like wine to her. We 
can imagine her at that party, not as her husband saw her with 
greenish face and bloodshot eyes, but as other more admiring males 
looked at her: face flushed with animation, eyes sparkling, tongue 
responding with vivacity and wit to what, we hope, were flirtatious 
advances. It is an abnormal woman who does not benefit in body, 
mind, and soul by being admired and amused. 

She was at home among artists and writers, on the borders of 
Bohemia; delightful as guest and as hostess. A dinner party was 
once wished on her by Carlyle who took it into his head to invite 
his brother John, Erasmus Darwin, Monckton Milnes, and Arthur 
Helps who was something of a gourmet to dinner at five, one 
Sunday. It would happen that callers kept arriving all afternoon, 
more ready to come than to go, and two of the dinner guests had 
arrived before the table could be laid. However, ‘everybody did 
get dined at last, better or worse, and the novelty of the style, I 
dare say, rather charmed Milnes and Helps, blasés on fine dinners. 
Certainly Milnes, tho’ I have seen him give himself most insolent 
airs at great people’s tables, was modesty itself here.’ Carlyle, no 
doubt feeling guilty, ‘talked like an angel—and there was always 
my uncle’s Madeira, excellent’; so it all went off ‘like a sort of fire- 
workers, crackers of wit exploding in every direction.’ 

In the most exalted and glittering range of society she was not, 
certainly, ill at ease—for she had breeding and dignity enough— 
but detached, ironic, not quite one of them, yet not merely and com- 
fortably a spectator. Some six years later than this Christmas party 
we find her attending, reluctantly and under compulsion from Car- 
lyle, Lady Ashburton’s ball at Bath House. He had insisted on her 
having a ball gown, so she had a white silk made, high at the neck 
and long-sleeved at first, but on the eve of the ball ‘cut down to 
the due pitch of indecency’ as she told Jeanie Welsh. She was agree- 
ably surprised by her own looks, and ‘when I got into the fine rooms 
amongst the universally bare people, I felt so much in keeping that 
I forgot my neck and arms almost immediately.’ She regarded her 
hostess with a satiric eye: ‘Lady Ashburton receiving all these 
people with her grand-lady airs was a sight worth seeing.’ 
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Carlyle at a ball is awesome to imagine; but he was undoubtedly 
beglamoured by this noble dame, Lady Harriet Baring as she was 
when they first met, before her husband succeeded to the title. 
About the beginning of this friendship, Jane happened to report to 
her cousin the comments of Kirkcaldy Helen on widowers. Mr 
Carlyle, she thought, would be ‘a very desultory widow. He is so 
easily put about, and seems to take no pleasure in new females.’ 

To this Jane added: “Yes, there is one new female in whom he 
takes a vast deal of pleasure, Lady Harriet Baring. I have always 
omitted to tell you how that liaison goes on. . . . I am singularly 
inaccessible to jealousy.’ In proof thereof she pronounced Lady 
Harriet ‘the wittiest woman I have ever seen.’ In appearance she 
was large and might have been ugly, but was so stately as to be 
almost beautiful. ‘I begin to have a real admiration for that woman. 
Her fascination of Carlyle proves her to be the most masterly 
coquette of modern times.’ In another letter Jane could admit 
generously that Lady Harriet was ‘a grand woman every inch of 
her—and not a coquette the least in the world—if all the men go 
out of their sober senses beside her, how can she help that?’ But 
she was a little bitter about a summons to the Barings’ place, The 
Grange: 

‘As the Lady Harriet, like the Queen, must have her court about 
her wherever she goes or stays, she has summoned Carlyle down to 
The Grange for a week at least—and he never by any chance refuses 
a wish of hers—the clever woman that she is.’ 

On a later visit she accompanied her husband: ‘In all my life 
I never drew breath in such a racket.’ It was a huge party. Lady 
Harriet was kind, after her own fashion, but Jane felt herself in a 
false position. On yet another visit she was positively miserable, 
being ill, and neglected; her hostess did not come near her, and 
none of the maids thought it her place to attend an invalid. Once 
she came downstairs Jane found Lady Harriet all that was gracious, 
contriving ‘to make me quite impute her neglect to the manners 
of her sphere. Thank Heaven I was not born to a sphere where it is 
made a point to ignore all sickness and sorrow so long as they do 
not touch oneself.’ At the same time, her ladyship appeared to 
be losing her touch with Carlyle. Some ‘little contradictions’ 
annoyed him; it was as if Lady Harriet were ‘systematically playing 
my cards for me.’ 
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This matter of maids she found absurd. Staying at The Grange 
she helped her hostess to dress dolls for the Christmas tree being 
prepared for children on the estate. The dolls had been bought 
cheap and unclothed; the maids refused to help in dressmaking. 
It was not their place. Even the lady’s maid would hardly put 
together a bundle of scraps of material, and their mistress dared 
not insist: ‘Such is the slavery the greatest people live under to what 
they call their inferiors.’ 

The Christmas tree was no very grand affair after all; it looked 
pretty enough with holly and evergreens, tapers, gilded walnuts, 
apples, and packets of sweets; but all the presents, forty-eight of 
them including the dolls, had been bought for £2 12s. 6d. in the 
Lowther Arcade—‘the most rubbishy place in London . . . incom- 
prehensible in a person with an income of £40,000 a year who gives 
balls at a cost of £700 each, and will spend £100 on a china jar. 
I should have liked each child to have got at least a frock given it.’ 

With a fraction of such wealth, Jane would have had a grand 
party and a grand tree for all the children she knew and all the 
waifs she could muster. She loved children and they responded to 
her. A small goddaughter, one of the Macready children, found it 
a high adventure to come and stay with her godmother for two 
days and nights; the exhausted hostess played horses; took the child 
to her own bed in case she woke and cried in the night; the child 
slept deeply but kicked—and poor godmother lay half-sleepless. 
She found a lost child in the King’s Road, a tiny boy; took him 
home and looked after him until an elder sister claimed him—when 
he departed reluctantly. 

There is no lovelier picture of her than that left us by Thackeray’s 
daughter Annie (Lady Ritchie), who came, with her little sister 
Minnie, ‘to Chelsea, through the snow, and across those lanes which 
have now become South Kensington’ to ‘the old house’ with ‘its 
stillness, its dimness, its panelled walls, its carved banisters, and 
the quiet garden beyond.’ Their hostess welcomed them with hot 
chocolate: ‘I thought ye would be frozen.’ She sat in the corner 
of a sofa, looking like a Gainsborough, ‘slim, bright, dark-eyed, 
upright,’ dressed in velvet and lace, and told the little girls about 
her own childhood in Haddington, about her passion for books 
and learning, fostered by her father. 

Was her childlessness the root of her misery? There was so much 
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unexpended tenderness in her that a child, especially a daughter, 
would have drawn forth. She was charming to young girls; kind, 
in an almost maternal way to her maids: and some of the tender- 
ness was reserved for her dogs. First came Nero, a Maltese terrier, 
who captivated Carlyle himself by dancing round him when he 
came in. ‘A most lively, affectionate little dog, otherwise of small 
merit, and little or no training,’ his master described him. ‘We had 
many walks together, he and I, poor little animal, so loyal, so 
loving, so naive and true, with whatever of dim intellect he had.’ 
Rather hard on a small dog to have his intellect assessed by Carlyle! 
Nero was chief actor in a pretty domestic drama. Mrs Carlyle, left 
a legacy of £100, wrote a cheque for £50 to her husband to buy a 
horse, and sent Nero pattering upstairs to his study to deliver it. 

Like Elizabeth Barrett’s Flush, he was stolen: ‘I wish I had not 
set up a dog. I did not think there was so much superfluous sensi- 
bility left in me that I should lose my sleep for a dog’s absence out 
of my bed.’ Nero was found, and all was well; but after some 
eleven years of loving and joyous life he was run over. He seemed 
to recover, but was in too great pain to live, and so was put to sleep 
and laid in the garden. It was no small grief to his master; to his 
mistress it was heartbreaking. Another dog came into her life, 
hardly less beloved; and it was after rescuing him from threatened 
death under carriage wheels that her heart gave way, on that last 
drive in her own carriage. 

How much of her suffering was physical—in a degree that modern 
medicine would know how to relieve; how much a torment of 
mind and nerves; how much hypochondriac, is a difficult question. 
The morphia she took for relief of pain was depressive, a cure at 
least as bad as the disease. A good deal of her self-tormenting 
came from frustration, from intellectual energy far in excess of 
bodily and nervous strength. Motherhood might well have been the 
perfect solution; the adoption of a child come near it. And with a 
little more endowment of mind, with the extra gift of creative 
imagination, she would have been a delightful novelist, the true 
successor to Jane Austen. 

There is almost a fury of self-expression, a torrent of vivacity 
in her letters. They are full of vivid sketches of people and scenes 
which that one, creative gift lacking in her, would have made into 
novels. There was that visit to the Bullers in Suffolk: the elder 
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Bullers, wealthy, retired Anglo-Indians, their son Reginald, Rector 
of a snug living, unperturbed by spiritual zeal. The awakening 
sound of the trumpets of the Tractarians had not been heard even 
in a far-off echo. Jane was given a large, luxurious bedroom with 
a tent-bed of bamboo hung with embroidered muslin curtains. A 
looking-glass above the chimney-piece showed her herself: ‘I wish 
it showed me something lovelier.’ 

On Sunday, the Reverend Reginald read prayers very well but 
preached a wretched patchwork of a sermon: when ‘in a loud, 
sonorous, perfectly Church of England voice’ he gave out the Psalm 
there burst forth ‘something between a squeak of agony and the 
highest note of a bag-pipe’—a clarionet played in the gallery. It 
might occur in one of Hardy’s novels; or one of Charlotte Yonge’s 
—with implied criticism. At Evensong, Mrs Carlyle found herself 
alone in the large, comfortable pew; took off her bonnet, stretched 
herself on the cushions, and slept. 

She could be caustic as well as vivid in her accounts: as in 
telling of the impertinent fellow-guest at The Grange who asked 
if she might enquire the price of Mrs Carlyle’s dress. 

‘No, you may not. I can only tell you it was not more that I can 
easily pay.” The dress was worth looking at, being a rose-coloured 
skirt with a black tunic, made by the fashionable modiste, Madame 
Elise. 

She had the gift which is part, though only part, of the domestic 
novelist’s equipment, of making small jaunts, pleasures, and inci- 
dents exciting and vivid. Like any ordinary woman she relished 
any diversion in her day. After shopping in Fortnum and Mason’s 
one afternoon she thought of calling on Erasmus Darwin; but the 
rain came on, so she took refuge in the London Library which her 
husband had helped to found, in St James’s Square: ‘Everything 
I asked for was, as usual, out.’ It happens to all of us. Having 
collected some novels by that best-seller Paul de Kock she pro- 
ceeded, in a spirit of pure devilry, to have them entered in the 
name of Erasmus Darwin, ‘to the wonderment of the book-keeper, 
doubtless who must have thought me an odd sort of Erasmus.’ 
Next morning she took up one of the novels, Frére Jacques, while 
waiting for the breakfast-table to be cleared for her letter-writing. 
‘But it proved so amusing that hang me if I could lay it down till 
dinner-time when I had quite finished it.’ 
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On another shopping expedition she was again caught in the 
rain; found her thin boots soaked, went into a shoe-shop to buy 
another pair and new stockings and have the old sent home; then 
went off to Verey’s chop-house or restaurant to lunch on ‘a beautiful 
little mutton-chop and a glass of bitter ale’ for ls. 5d. ‘It amuses 
me, all that, besides keeping me in health.’ 

The most moving narrative is that of her return to her birth- 
place, Haddington, in 1849. She stayed at the inn and went about 
veiled, fearing to be recognized and pitied for her changed looks, 
her heart heavy with memories. The verger in the church where 
she went to loo. at the family pew recognized her: ‘The minute I 
set eyes on ye at The George I jaloused it was her we all looked 
after, whenever she went up or down.’ In a shop where she was 
not recognized she was told that her father’s death had been ‘the 
sorest loss ever come to the place’ and that his daughter had been 
‘the tastiest young lady in the whole place’ but very reserved, even 
proud; that she had gone to London and died there: ‘I felt more 
than ever like my own ghost.’ 

There were other visits to Scotland in her later years: some to 
those dearest of friends the Russells. To Mrs Russell she wrote, in 
1864: 


aw 


Oh my darling, my darling, God for ever bless you and dear | 


Dr Russell for your goodness to me, your patience with me, and 
all the good you have done me. Often when I have felt unusually 
free from my misery of late, it has seemed to me I could not be 
grateful enough to God for the mercy, unless he inspired me with a 
spiritual gratitude far above the mere tepid gratitude I offered Him! 
And just so with you; I feel as if I needed God’s help to make me 
humanly capable of the sort of sacred thankfulness I ought to feel 
for such a friend as yourself. 


To her husband she wrote that same year: ‘Oh my own darling! 
God have pity on us! Ever since the day you left, I have been 
wretched day and night, with that horrible malady. God help me, 


for on earth is no help.’ Telling him of Lord Ashburton’s legacy | 


to him of £2,000 she added: ‘But money can do nothing for us 
now.” 
It could not indeed touch the misery of mind or heart, but it 


could mellow the conditions of life; and even without this aid, those 


last years were without the fretting of poverty and contrivance. | 
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She could buy her pretty dresses, ride in her own carriage. And 
there were many happy and serene moments. Carlyle recalled their 
evenings together in the drawing-room when she would play to 
him on her little, square piano with its pleated silk front, the old 
Scots melodies they both loved. 

Could they have been happier, these two, under other circum- 
stances? Undoubtedly yes, with a better equipment of nerves in 
both, and each of them less self-centred, less prone to self-pity; for 
harsh as it may seem, that tendency was in her as well as in him. 
But they could not have been happier if either had married someone 
else. They were made for each other, however diverse they might 
appear. Their mutual love went deep; unfortunately it did not 
always reveal itself in tenderness—especially on Carlyle’s side, and 
they had a genius for tormenting each other. 

A pad of stupidity might have helped; but a stupid woman would 
have infuriated Carlyle, and Jane would have had no patience with 
a man of mediocre brain, however kind and good. They were 
destined for each other, and they fulfilled themselves in their often 
stormy union as neither could in any other, or in celibacy. It is 
extremely doubtful if Jane could have settled contentedly as the 
wife of some professional man in Haddington, or even in Edin- 
burgh—where Miss Rigby found much congenial and even brilliant 
society. She loved London, loved her celebrities and all the stir of 
metropolitan life. The worst possible fate would have been to 
remain Miss Jane Welsh; she would have been the most waspish 
and embittered of spinsters. 

‘If you wish for a quiet life,’ she told Annie Thackeray, ‘never 
marry a dyspeptic man of genius.’ On hearing that Harriet Mar- 
tineau found writing ‘such a pleasure,’ she commented grimly: “In 
this house we should as soon call the bearing of children “such a 
pleasure.” But between writing and writing there is a difference as 
between the ease with which a butterfly is born into the world, and 
the pangs that attend a man-child.’ The wife of a genius had nearly 
as much to suffer as the genius himself. When a pamphlet was lost 
there was the devil to pay. It was found where it should have been, 
in the book-press: ‘The first thing I saw on opening it. But the music 
of our souls was jarred for the day.’ 

Yet when the MS of the first part of The French Revolution 
was burned, indirectly by the fault of J. S. Mill, both the Carlyles 
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united to hide from the unhappy man the depth of their dismay. 

“You have not had for a hundred years any book that came more 
direct and flamingly sincere from the heart of a living man,’ Car- 
lyle himself said of his work; adding: ‘My poor little Jeanie and me, 
hasn’t it nearly killed us both.’ 

She was intensely proud of him, and generous in her praise: ‘Oh, 
my dear, what a magnificent book this is going to be,’ she said of 
Frederick the Great. ‘Sparkling as The French Revolution, with 
the geniality and finish and composure of Cromwell.’ It would 
surely take a very proud and loving wife to find geniality and com- 
posure in Cromwell! 

A generation or more later there would have been more allevia- 
tion of physical pain; more scope for her intellectual energy, per- 
haps in some form of social work, or interest in the new women’s 
colleges. But the fundamental’ problem, the profound sadness rest 
in her and him themselves; in the depths of their nature, in the 
sense of tears in human things. Her faith gave her fortitude, and 
kept her natural generosity and tenderness from dryness and bitter- 
ness. She trusted in God; she lacked only the peace that passes 
understanding. 

MARION LOCHHEAD 
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SOUTHEY’S POLITICS AND TRAVEL! 


CONJOINTLY, these two volumes present Robert Southey more 
comprehensively in his political and travel aspects than he has been 
revealed hitherto by his biographers. In the Introduction to his book, 
which contains new material, Mr Carnall declares that ‘Southey’s 
development cannot be understood in isolation from the stresses of 
his time. His beliefs were a response to alarming political and social 
movements. . . . Southey was subject to nightmares. They drove him 
from the radicalism of his earlier years into a fervent conservatism.’ 
Possessing rectitude, which never deserted him, Southey’s rebellious- 
ness began at school where his final act of insubordination was to 
compose a paper against corporal punishment. 

An apt comparison is made between Wordsworth’s sympathies 
with the French Revolution, which remained with him until con- 
servative impulses triumphed, and Southey’s attitude to the suffer- 
ings of the common man. Wordsworth knew the practical aims of 
the Revolution at first hand whereas Southey used the language of 
philanthropy because it was the speech of ‘“re-publicans and 
sinners,” who will not take their hats off when “God Save the King” 
is sung.’ 

Southey’s democratic fervour was somewhat affected by his 
strange religious views. Religion, he stated, ‘should be respected for 
the sake of the miserable, for whom it is the one remaining consola- 
tion.’ But, unable to accept Christianity as other than a purely 
moral system, he was disturbed at having to subscribe to the Thirty- 
Nine Articles. To his friend, Grosvenor Bedford, he wrote: 


How very little have the doctrines of Christ been understood! We 
find neither bishops of 10,000 a year—jugged Jews or roasted heretics 
—or church and state—or test act in the whole gospel... . Those 
damned monks who smuggled and monopolized the scriptures for 
sO many years—pieced them and patched them from the Alexandrian 
Platonists—the Oriental fictions and Jewish Cabbala—till we read of 
persecution—metaphysics—scarlet whore and eating books—in the 


' Robert Southey and His Age: The Development of a Conservative Mind, 
by Geoffrey Carnall (Oxford University Press, 30s. net); Robert Southey: 
Journals of a Residence in Portugal 1800-1801 and a Visit to France 1838, 
edited by Adolfo Cabral (Oxford University Press, 45s. net). 
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book of life of benevolence and simple truth. . . . Religion—the word 
is SO prostituted that I am sick of it. Instead of a benefit as intended 
by an all good and all wise creator it is degenerated into a curse. 
Nay the very scriptures at the same time that they contain the most 
important truths may be alledged in vindication of every vice. 


SOUTHEY’S POLITICS AND TRAVEL 


The scheme of Pantisocracy (a Utopian community in which all 
are equal and all rule), which he and Coleridge contemplated realiz- 
ing on the banks of the Susquehanna, did not materialize, and, 
imbued with misanthropic jacobinism, Southey withdrew from com- 
pany as much as possible, preferring solitary thought to uncon- 
genial acquaintances. ‘I am grown an acute observer of men,’ he 
told Bedford, ‘and agree with Burns that “they are an ugly squad.”’ 

Very much of a radical and a violent anti-militarist, Southey ex- 
pressed himself thus in 1797: 


I hate the word gentleman, it has been so prostituted to puppies— 
but what can one substitute? Under the new order of things this 
advantage ought to be preserved and public instructors scattered 
over the country. I hoped at one time to have seen something like 
the Grecian schools of philosophy revived in France, but France has 


disappointed me in her internal conduct, and if it be true that Baboeuf | 


be put to death, she has now no man left whom we may compare 
with the Gracchi. For me I attack not establishments because their 
titles disgust me. I would destroy Greatness and Wealth because | 
wish to annihilate Poverty and all the vices that arise from want. 


In matters of foreign policy Southey’s sympathies remained with 
the French rather than with his own government right up to the 
end of 1799. But by 1802 his attitude had distinctly changed. At 
that time he wrote to his friend, C. W. Williams Wynn: ‘I grow 
more John-Bullish every time I look into a newspaper’; later Bona- 
parte was stigmatized as ‘that damned Corsican rascal.’ Southey 
was, in fact, greatly hoping that offensive measures would be taken 
against France. ‘Defensive war will not do,’ he observed. ‘It offers 
no hope, and would break the spirit of the nation.’ In these troublous 
circumstances he entertained some unexpectedly conservative senti- 
ments. True, he had not become an orthodox Anglican; he still 
regarded with disfavour what he considered were the pernicious 
effects of the Thirty-Nine Articles. ‘What happened in 1803, 


— 


ee 
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Mr Carnall remarks, ‘was that he was swept away by an emotional | 


impulse of national unity which made his jacobin opinions, political 
and theological, seem unimportant.’ 
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When Southey’s Letters from England was published in 1807 it 
might have been recognized as one of the earliest literary disclosures 
of life in industrial England. He frankly described the employment 
of child labour in Lancashire, where the children, overworked and 
badly cared for, either died or grew up 


without decency, without comfort, and without hope, without morals, 
without religion, and without shame, and bring forth slaves like 
themselves to tread in the same path of misery.... Governments 
who found their prosperity upon manufactures sleep upon gun- 
powder. ...It will be well for England [he summed up] when her 
cities shall decrease, and her villages multiply and grow; when there 
shall be fewer streets and more cottages. 


As Mr Carnall acutely, if caustically, remarks: ‘Southey was a 
democrat when he felt himself to be at one with the populace who 
were being maligned and persecuted. But as soon as he felt that 
the maligning and persecuting power was embodied in the populace, 
he became anti-democratic.’ 

Among his objections to Methodism Southey denounced group 
confession, censorship of books, and the insistence on hell-fire. The 
very drabness of Methodist religious discipline he found abhorrent. 
‘Oh! if superstition is again to triumph and to reign let us rather 
be harlot-tempted than hag-ridden.’ The Church of Rome was the 
harlot. He disliked the fanatical intolerance of Methodism, and 
between its democratic character and the Corresponding Societies 
and the United Irishmen he detected political analogies. On the 
other hand, he was attracted to the Quakers on account of warm 
religious feeling combined with a freedom from dogma. Mr Carnall 
comments: 


This fitted well with Southey’s own belief that Christianity was not 
an historical religion but a perpetual revelation. ...Since Southey 
believed that Quakerism was probably the true system of the Gospel 
he naturally enough believed that they were the best missionaries. . . . 
It is not easy to see how he was able to hold ‘almost-Quaker’ opinions 
alongside his strongly held conviction that the war against France 
must be carried on with aggressive vigour. 


By 1810 Southey’s political outlook had become an almost com- 
plete volte-face. One important factor which contributed in some 
measure to this transformation was his having been established as a 
contributor to the newly founded Quarterly Review, although when 
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he arranged to start upon the work he was concerned about the 
Tory bias of the periodical and he stated in no uncertain terms that 
his support implied no alteration in his opinions on constitutional 
reform. One reason for his desire to help the Quarterly was his wish 
to be even with the Edinburgh Review, which had severely attacked 
his poem, Madoc. ‘In my hatred to the Scotchmen,’ he wrote to his 
friend, John Rickman, ‘I wish this Quarterly to succeed.’ 

In reference to Captain Charles William Pasley’s An Essay on 
the Military Policy and Institutions of the British Empire, on which 
he wrote for the Quarterly, he said: ‘I am as ardent for making the 
world English as he can be.’ He awaited eagerly for the ninth num- 
ber of the periodical, which, by this article, ‘was to establish a new 
general habit of thinking in Great Britain.” When, however, the 
article did appear, Southey disowned it, for the omissions and altera- 


a g P — 


———_e0 


tions to which it had been subjected were such as to contradict | 


certain opinions he wanted particularly to emphasize. The portion 
by him that was retained showed him more as Robert Southey than 
as a Quarterly reviewer, who could be censorious on occasion as 
when he objected to misrepresentations of Methodist teaching in a 


— 


book on Evangelical preaching by James Sedgwick, barrister. ‘Do | 


our clergy solemnly pray to their maker, weekly before God and 
man in the words of a liturgy which they know cannot be believed? 
Either this is true or the Barrister is a libeller, a rank and con- 
victed libeller.’ It might be thought from this view that Southey 
was an orthodox believer. But not so, for some months later he 
informed his brother Tom: 


The story of the Fall, the plenary inspiration of the scriptures, and 
the miracles must be given up... preach the doctrine of a perpetual 
revelation, appeal to the heart of man for the truth of these doctrines, 
and Christianity becomes invincible. The nature of the Fall, and the 
questions of the Trinity and the super-human nature of Christ may 
safely be left undefined for every person to understand according 
to his judgement. 


Among other Quarterly reviews that ensued one attacked the 
Bell and Lancaster educational system as well as the Edinburgh 
Review. The onslaught, however, was somewhat softened by 
Gifford, the editor, who told John Murray: ‘I am quite afraid at 
Southey’s violence and must leave out the passages which attack 
the E. R. so personally.’ 
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The troublesome period of 1815-20 was due to general economic 
depression, unemployment, low wages, and unprecedented priva- 
tion among the working classes. Southey approved of Robert 
Owen’s reform campaign. Once he had thoughts of a laureate’s 
place in heaven so that he could ‘write a few hymns occasionally 
for the Cherubim and Seraphim that continually do cry’; he in- 
tended to be a national poet and fight against seditious and Satanic 
forces, opposed to good government. In 1817, when there was 
debate on how to cope with the spirit of disaffection, he produced 
a Quarterly article, analysing the nature of the reformers and 
denouncing journalists who were allowed ‘to sow the seeds of 
rebellion, insulting the government, and defying the laws of the 
country.” Then, in 1818, he read Clarendon’s History of the 
Rebellion and the result, as he wrote, ‘has been rather to strengthen 
my hope in the conservative principles of society.’ Not forgetting 
that he had been a pantisocrat, plans to remodel society still con- 
tinued to attract him. 

After the passing of the Reform Bill he devoted himself to two 
causes: the protection of British agriculture and support for factory 
reform. His last Quarterly political article was an investigation of 
the Corn-Law controversy. Mr Carnall, who sees Southey’s political 
pilgrimage ending ‘in sombre resignation,’ does not think that he 
impresses the imagination in the same way as Carlyle, Dickens, 
Kingsley, or Ruskin. Despite his naturally buoyant temperament, 
Southey never experienced Wordsworth’s sanguine hopes for human 
progress. But his vital mind was alert to the contingencies of his 
age. As he informed a correspondent, ‘my way is, when I see my 
object to dart at it like a greyhound.’ That was the quality, indeed, 
which made his Quarterly political contributions so distinguished. 

As prelude to the second book under review it is enlightening 
to cast back to the autumn of 1795, when, hoping that a visit to 
Portugal might help Southey to discard, or at least to modify, his 
youthful radicalism, his uncle, the Rev. Herbert Hill, chaplain to 
the British Factory at Lisbon, urged his nephew to make a sojourn 
in that country. Southey agreed to spend the winter there. The 
experience affected him in several ways. ‘I have learnt to thank 
God that I am an Englishman,’ he told Wynn. Portuguese squalor 
and superstition made him feel that if England was not exactly an 
El Dorado, it was a better country to live in than any other. The 
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visit produced two important things that were to colour the rest of 
his life: absorption in the literature and history of Portugal and a 
strong antipathy to Roman Catholicism. 

Southey’s second sojourn in Portugal began in April 1800. He 
and his wife Edith had been asked by Hill to visit him there. The 
journal he kept during his visit forms the first part of the second 
volume reviewed here. This journal, which he once intended 
to publish, was given up for lost. Discovered at Bristol in 1949 by 
the Portuguese scholar, Adolfo Cabral, formerly a lecturer in the 
University of Oxford, and at present a senior lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of Lisbon, it is now published for the first time, an extremely 
important addition to Southey’s extant works. It reveals itself as 
invaluable evidence of Southey’s phenomenally intimate acquain- 
tance with a country on which he wrote so much, so impressively, 
and with such affection. The wide range and variety of his know- 
ledge concerning the Portuguese theme is stated by Mr Cabral with 
authority in the Introduction. 

He writes: 
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The Portuguese Journal, especially in its Parts II and III, is the 
most comprehensive and clear-sighted piece of prose that Southey 
ever wrote on his beloved Portugal. ...He fully realized how much 
Portugal had ‘influenced the direction of my studies’, and once at 
Keswick described himself as ‘a Portuguese student among the 
mountains.’ He is far and away the most important figure in the 
history of the literary relations between England, Portugal, and 
Brazil. For about forty years a large part of his vast literary activity 
was wholly or partly dedicated to Portugal or Portuguese subjects. 
There were the travel-book, published in his youth, in which he was 
concerned with Portugal rather than Spain, and his translations of 
the Portuguese romances Amadis and Palmerin, with learned and 
original introductions, in which he convincingly supported their 
Portuguese authorship (now agreed to be unquestionable); he made 
Portugal the main setting of his long poem, Roderick, on an Iberian, 
pre-Spanish subject; he wrote much of his minor poetry on Portu- 
guese themes, or let them echo in many of his works, irrespective of 
their genre or length. 


And there were, of course, his articles on Portuguese or allied 
subjects in the Quarterly Review. 

The journal is supplemented by a selection of Southey’s letters, 
some of which have not been published before. From Bristol he 
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wrote on February 9, 1800, regarding his intended trip. He will 
spend his time by beginning his history of Portugal, 


SOUTHEY’S POLITICS AND TRAVEL 


a work which I could complete in England, but for which the 
materials and the necessary topographical knowledge must be sought 
in Portugal....1I know the language well enough to travel without 
embarrassment. ... Gibbon’s six quartos acquired him eight thousand 
pounds. Here is a great plan; and the embryo skeletons of chapters 
on the religion, and manners, and the literature of the country are 
now floating before me. 


On February 18: ‘I have associations with Lisbon that give me 
a friendship for the place—recollected feelings and hopes, pleasures, 
and anxieties—all now mellow into remembrances that endear the 
associated scenes.” On March 21: ‘I have a definite and important 
object in view namely to write the History of Portugal, a work on 
which I will bestow much labour, and which, if not miserably self- 
deceived, I can do as well as it ought to be done.’ He was more 
specific about the work when writing to his brother Tom on 
March 23. 


The little connection which Portugal has had with general politics 
gives a wholeness and unity to the story....It will be necessary to 
know well the country of which I write, and to be familiar with the 
situation of every town for a siege, and every field famous for a 
battle. I shall endeavour, also, to do what history has never yet done, 
to introduce into the narrative the manners of the age and people. 


On April 1 from Bristol he informed Coleridge: ‘In Portugal I shall 
have but little society; with the English there I have no common 
feelings.’ And then to Bedford on April 13 he confides his dread of 
crossing the English Channel. “Would we were arrived. Lisbon will 
revive many pleasurable feelings—but the gulph between! If only 
one did not live in an island now.’ 

Whereas on his former trip Southey had sailed to northern Spain 
(Corunna) and travelled overland to Portugal, he now first experi- 
enced approaching Lisbon through the bar of the River Tagus. 
The first journal entry, on April 30 at Lisbon, recorded the follow- 
ing poetic impression. 


Four years’ absence had varnished every thing with the gloss of 
novelty—a whitewash that made old objects look fresh. ... We over- 
look the river—a magnificent scene. The town of Almada and its 
ruins and churches on the opposite bank—beyond the castled heights 
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of Cozimbra....The River seen hence by moonlight is a far more 
magnificent spectacle than art can furnish. It lies like a plain of light 
under the heaven, the trees and houses now forming a dark and 
distinct foreground, and now undistinguishable in shade, as the Moon 
moves on her way, Almada stretching its black isthmus into the 
waters that shine like midnight snow. 
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To his brother Tom on May | he wrote: ‘It [Lisbon] is indeed a 
sight exceeding all it has ever been my fortune to behold in beauty 
and richness and grandeur.’ 

Two letters of May 2 contain remarks on the Southeys’ residence 
and domestic affairs. 


At night we took possession of our house. It is very small and 
quite Portugueze, but large enough and delightfully situated. If | 
turn my head from this table I look over the Tagus to Almeida and 
to the farther shores of Alentejo, and a boundary of hills high as 
Malvern. ... A niece of Lord Landsdown had just left it—I wish she 
had kept it cleaner, for the fleas are in full force, but not in quiet 
possession, for I also have on my part opened the campaign. 


Our woman servant comes this evening....She has been here, 
Maria Rosa, so fine! Green satin sleeves—pink satin jacket body— 
powder—muslin petticoat—withall a good looking girl who has lived 
five years in one place. ...She is above the common run of servants 
—to use her own phrase, she is not ‘one of those people who sleep 
upon a straw mattress’—and so she has a flock one. 


The next day Tom was informed that ‘the whole harvest of 
Portugueze literature is open to me; and I am about to lay in 
bricks for the great Pyramid of my History.’ Nine years later so 
much of that harvest evidently found its way into his long, impres- 
sive Quarterly article on Portuguese Literature, which surveyed 
Extractos em Portuguez e em Inglez, &c. As it exemplifies his won- 
derful comparative criticism of Portuguese and English literary 
features one or two excerpts are not without relevance in connec- 
tion with the present subject. He wrote: 


If these writers, who are considered as the fathers of Portugueze 
poetry, are utterly unworthy to be compared with Dante and 
Chaucer, let it be remembered that Dante still remains unrivalled 
and unapproached among the Italians, and that except Shakespeare 
and Milton (who are above all other men, as well the ancients as 
the moderns) England has produced no poet of greater powers than 
Chaucer. ... Nothing before Camoens was so good [in Portuguese 
Literature], nothing after him has been better....A beautiful 
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anthology may be formed from the Portugueze poets, but they have 
no great poem in their language. ... Robinson Crusoe is eagerly read 
and two translations of the Arabian Tales were presented to the 
Inquisition to be licensed in the same year. The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
the only book in our language which rivals Robinson Crusoe in 
popularity, has failed to produce any effect in Portugal.’ 


Incidentally, Southey described Fernam Lopez as ‘the best 
chronicler of any age or nation,’ and he considered Antonio José 
da Silva the best Portuguese dramatic writer. 


The journal goes on to record the stages of his pilgrimage. At 
the Basilica of the Estrela and the Convent of the Barefoot Car- 
melite nuns one tower ‘is miserably disfigured by a projecting screen 
of wood. The man goes up to the bell, who rings it, and this ugly 
thing is put there lest he should see the Nuns walking in the Convent 
Garden.’ At Torres Vedras he found the town clean ‘and the people 
of a better appearance than in or near Lisbon.’ Elsewhere he noted 
how fine was the Portuguese face: ‘It never wants the expression 
of sense.” At Caldas da Rainha ‘the women with short cloaks and 
round black hats reminded me of Wales.’ When one recalls Beck- 
ford’s Recollections of an Excursion to the Monasteries of Alcobaca 
and Batalha (1835), perhaps his best travel book, it is interesting 
to read Southey’s comments on these places. The house at the 
former ‘is execrable, most verminous—and our next neighbour was 
a watermill insufferably loud. ...The fleas rendered it impossible 
to sleep.’ The revenues of the friars ‘amount to a million cruzados, 
£200,000 annually, for as head of the Cistertian order all the over- 
plus from all its colonies in the kingdom are paid to it.’ The Batalha 
monastery is ‘the noblest temple of royal devotion.’ 

As for Coimbra, he had never seen a city ‘more gloriously seated.’ 
The University Press there was a particular attraction. It was ‘little 
if at all inferior to that at Oxford—the Library—fitted up by Jodo 5 
—in a sort of Chinese taste, and the Colleges—on the site of the 
old Castle and Palace of the early Kings, commanding a noble view 
of the windings of the Mondego.’ But he was shocked by the imper- 
tinent students. 


They followed us every where in crowds with a stare of blackguard 
and shameless vulgarity at the women of which parish school boys 
in England would have been ashamed. A completer set of raffs never 


1The Quarterly Review, May 1809. 
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were assembled....The people were—as was to be expected in an 
University, uncivil, retaliating upon strangers the impertinence they 
endured from the students. 
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At Evora he was anxious to see the portrait of Jerénimo Corte-Real, 
the celebrated sixteenth-century epic poet and painter. 

As I continued reading this journal and the letters I became the 
more impressed by Southey’s multifarious observations. Roman 
Catholic ceremonies are a recurring topic. The concluding part of 
a Corpus Christi procession, for instance, struck him as wonder- 
fully fine with ‘the knights of the various orders, the patriarchal 
Church dressed most superbly, the nobles, and the ugly prince, all 
following the Wafer. I never saw aught finer than this, nor, indeed, 
to be compared with it,’ and then he adds: ‘It ought to be seen with 
Catholic eyes, not with the eye of a philosopher.’ As for the priests, 
those of talent ‘are more mischievous than ignorance can make 
them. ... Religion is kept alive by images, etc., like a fire perpetu- 
ally supplied with fuel. ... Never was Goddess more finely imagined 
than Mary, the Virgin Mother of God.’ Nevertheless, ‘this mummery 
—this puppet-show popery—is better than that execrable diabolism 
of Calvin. Here is something to feed the feelings, to satisfy and 
kindle the Imagination.’ 

Of anecdotes Southey was amassing for his History he quotes 
one relating to a Portuguese lady, who, seeming from her rank to 
have had opportunity of improvement, was asked if she were fond 
of reading. ‘Fond of reading?’ she replied. ‘I have learnt my prayers 
—what should I read for?’ If, however, some of the Portuguese 
were deficient in reading, the English in Portugal ‘know very little 
of the country they live in, and nothing of the literature. Of 
Camoens they have heard, and only of Camoens.’ 

Portugal was ‘certainly improving, but very, very, very slowly.’ 
The wealthy Portuguese merchants were buying up the houses in 
Cintra when vacant ‘so that they will one day dispossess the 
English.’ Military service was avoided by two methods: marriage 
or becoming a monk. 


Many motives contribute to fill the monasteries—the service of God 
is easier than military duty, and a fellow boldly defies the World, 
the Flesh, and the Devil who would be confoundedly afraid of the 
French and Spaniards. Besides it is easier to pray than to work, and 
the Friars are always well fed. 
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Heterogeneous remarks are scattered freely in these pages. “The 
gift of the gab must be of P{ortuguese] extraction. Gabar is to 
praise.” ‘No English summer equals the spring beauty of Portugal.’ 
‘The Italian Opera is, in my mind, only high treason against common 
sense: nothing is attended to but the music, the drama is simply 
a substratum for the tune, and the mind lies fallow while the 
sensual ear is gratified.’ 

Towards the end of his visit he reverts to his projected History 
and discusses modes of historical writing. 


My style is not likely to be infected by the mannerism of any 
English writer because my reading is exclusively foreign. I prefer 
the sober stateliness of Lord Bacon and the mighty strength of Milton 
and Jeremy Taylor to our later writers. ...Johnson’s I utterly dis- 
approve—and would have mine a well of English undefiled—under- 
standable even to a minuteness of meaning by an unlearned reader. 
Gibbon’s is French and God knows I hold nothing with France but 


the principles which she professes and abuses. Hume I think wants 
a character of style. 


Alas, Southey was not to live to realize his ambitious work. It 
remained for Alexandre Herculano de Carvalho, the Portuguese 
historian, to accomplish, during 1846-53, four volumes of his 
Historia de Portugal, though he never completed it. Southey’s last 
letter in the Portuguese journal was written at sea in June 1801, on 
his homeward voyage. ‘England! England! Oh, I do long to stand 
on firm ground, and eat fresh bread and drink fresh water! Not 
even a porpoise pops up to amuse. Even the fishline drags on as 
idly as I myself, though I had determined to catch a mermaid, and 
make a fortune by showing her myself.’ 

As Southey’s tour of France in 1838 was confined to Normandy 
and Brittany only, the hitherto unpublished journal, written during 
the visit, is comparatively brief and supplemented by some pub- 
lished and unpublished letters. It was the last important piece of 
prose Southey ever wrote. Despite its attractive passages I feel that 
he does not respond to French scenes and ways of life with quite 
the same alacrity as to those of Portugal. 

He prefaces his chronicle in speculating upon the apparent optical 
illusions during a train journey. ‘Am I deceived in thinking that in 
railway travelling objects are diminished by rapidity of motion even 
more than by the effects of distance, buildings on the line being 
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diminished to baby houses, horses to the size of greyhounds, cows 
to calves, and all things in proportion.’ Poor Southey was in a sad 
predicament by the time he had reached Boulogne, whence he in- 
formed his daughter Bertha: ‘This day alas a breach has been dis- 
covered in the seat of my Shepherd’s-plaid pantaloons. Woe’s me! 
being in a land where they can neither be repaired nor replaced.’ 

From Boulogne he proceeded via Montreuil, Abbeville, Nampon, 
and Cressy to Dieppe, where at the table d’héte there were ‘two 
remarkable persons among the guests, the one a lively French- 
woman with a good-natured, pleasing countenance, lively and 
loquacious. The other a French gourmand. ...This man was feed- 
ing and fattening for a stroke of apoplexy—not as a promiscuous 
feeder but as a Professor of eating and drinking.’ 

On approaching Rouen Southey was pleased to see that ‘all the 
large manufactories are made ornamental and the grounds about 
them laid out as pleasure grounds, a noticeable difference to what 
we see in our own country where our abominable factories are as 
offensive to the sight as to the moral sense.’ To compensate for its 
unclean smells Rouen’s size and towering churches were impressive. 
Then came Havre and Honfleur with its fish industry. ‘Never did 
I see such a variety of fish most of which it would have required 
some courage to taste so ugly and apparently misshapen they were.’ 
After noting that the Cathedral and College of Caen were reminis- 
cent of English universities, Bayeux was next visited. In the 
Cathedral there the officiating priests were ‘taking snuff with the 
most complete unconcern. Indeed they seemed to care as little for 
the office in which they were engaged while they took their part in 
the fine chaunting as the jackdaws themselves who regularly form 
part of such establishments.’ 

Having ascended the Cathedral tower at Coutances, Southey went 
on to Granville, where his gastronomic knowledge was applied to 
‘Cancal oysters, which have as much repute in France as their 
Colchester kinoysters in England, but oh the difference! the largest 
of them little exceeded a cockle in size, they were literally not worth 
opening, and when the beard was taken, scarcely any thing was 
left.’ Another kind of repast was eaten at Mont St Michel, con- 
sisting of bread, cheese, fruit, and wine. ‘The room was adorned 
with birds’ eggs, a frame full of butterflies, and among other things 
the horns of a beetle.’ 
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Southey came across a little, withered, old Breton woman ‘who 
looked more like one of Sir Walter Scott’s creations than a human 
being. I am sure that if he had happened to see her she would 
have figured in one of his novels.’ At the St Malo hotel ‘there was 
a turbot which [I] would have thought worthy of appearing at the 
Lord Mayor’s dinner. . .. Chateaubriand has constructed for himself 
a monument upon one of the rocks in this picturesque bay... . It 
may very possibly outlast his works.’ In extolling Dinan it is note- 
worthy that Southey thought it had not been overpraised by John 
Scott,’ the editor of The London Magazine who was killed in a duel 
resulting from a quarrel with J. G. Lockhart. 

At Carnac he examined the famous ancient megalithic stones— 
‘the number has not been overrated at four thousand.’* The table 
d’héte at Nantes provided yet another, but none too savoury, fish 
course. ‘A grey mullet made its appearance, but in such a state that 
it literally made the room offensive.’ As his return drew near he 
wrote to his daughter: ‘The journey has been a most agreeable one 
in all respects. I am in good condition; but it must be owned that 
it will be a great comfort to come again into a country where there 
are large washhand basins and footpans, and plenty of water, for 
the French are not a cleanly race.’ Finally, from Paris on October 7 
he wrote to Bedford: ‘I am in good heart and hope, and look with 
more confidence to completing unfinished works, and executing 
others which have been long projected, than I have done for many 
years.” He arrived back in England on October 11. 

As Southey has been under a cloud in recent years, and in view 
of the fact that little of his poetry is read nowadays, these two 
well-documented volumes should do much to bring him into greater 
prominence as a personality whose powers of observation, political 
acumen, and gifts in letter-writing have been here most worthily 
presented. 

W. M. PARKER 

'In his Sketches of Manners, Scenery, etc., in the French Provinces, etc. 


(1821). 
? The latest estimate of the stones is between 2,000 and 3,000. 














THE LEGACY OF EMPIRES 


WE have now had fifteen years since the end of the most revolu- 
tionary of wars, and we may well be astonished at the results. What 
is most startling is that the Europe it dethroned and ruined is now 
more prosperous and wealthy than ever before, that in this Europe 
the most powerful leader is the truncated Germany which was 
devastated, and held to be demoralized, that the two victorious 
giants whose fatal alliance crushed not merely Germany but Europe 
are engaged in war no less bitter for going cold, and that the old 
enemies in Europe draw together at last to secure their common 
welfare. Those who were the three imperial nations of Europe— 
Britain, France, and Holland—have been forced entirely to remould 
their ideas of world power. All that they had in Asia has slipped 
from their rule, their concern is with the Arab world and the exten- 
sion of that into Africa; this has become both the promise and the 
preoccupation of Europe as the Americas were in the eighteenth 
century and the Far East in the nineteenth. 

Mr John Strachey whose last book on contemporary capitalism 
was a study of the effect of the recent revolution on business has 
now written another and a better one on its effect on what not so 
long ago we were all proud to call empires.’ Although it is written 
by a Labour leader whose tone towards the past is not generous, 
it is worth the attention even of Conservatives for three reasons: 
it is crowded with those ‘progressive’ ideas which Conservatives 
are slow to reach of themselves and yet in view of elections are 
generally forced to adopt; it is vigorous and well informed; and it 
deals with the undeniable and cogent fact that the old colonialism 
has had its day and we must decide what is to take its place. This 
last is indeed its special theme, and its final contention is that we 
must help the peoples of the undeveloped world because it is right 
to do so: this is not only laudable, it is imperative. It alone pro- 
vides, says Mr Strachey, a future for the countries which are highly 
developed: ‘Two thousand million hungering, suffering, struggling 
men and women need the help we alone can give. The world to-day 
is a ten thousand times more dynamic place than ever before in its 

1 An End of Empire, Gollancz, 25s. 
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history. We have only to go out into it both to lose and to find 
ourselves.” 

This is not only a lofty conclusion but a prudent one: it is the 
immediate practical policy which has followed on the immense 
creation of credits which have followed the war and which are 
apparently being still further advanced by those which come with 
America’s latest plans for portentous nuclear arming. There is much 
of Mr Strachey’s book which rings and inspires with the same moral 
and unarguable truth; and there are, especially in regard to the 
Middle East, some acute elucidations of recent history. Neverthe- 
less, it is blind to the beneficence of what Elizabeth I writing to 
Akbar called the ‘mutual and friendly traffique of commerce of 
good advantage to all.’ 

Mr Strachey has ancestors who served with distinction in India; 
one of them was a secretary to Robert Clive, and one of the dis- 
closures of this book is that not only did Clive bring back capital 
which in present values would be over two million pounds but he 
had also from an estate ‘extracted from the Mogui’ an income 
which was the equivalent of a quarter of a million more! Plunder 
rather than traffic of mutual advantage was the aim of British mer- 
chants in India in the time of the nabobs. But it would be absurd 
to claim that during the last hundred and fifty years merchants 
have been plundering India. The contrary is the truth—so much 
so that it deserves the emphasis of alliteration. It was not the 
businessman who was the bane of British rule but the bureaucrat 
who boasted of his burden. 

The businessman soon realizes that the soundest business is that 
which pays both sides—and mutual advantage fosters friendliness. 
But the difficulty with the official everywhere is that he speaks, and 
acts, as the agent of authority. And not only did this put the Indian 
in a subordinate position but it persuaded the employees of the 
government to apply to themselves a special caste system. These 
regarded the merchant, the ‘Box-wallah,’ as something beyond their 
own pale. Much worse, they built large and imposing clubs which 
they never allowed an Indian, even of the highest rank, to enter, 
and in these clubs they passed their leisure. The by-law of the 
clubs became the rule for private houses. But of course it was also 
the tendency in the administration till the Morley-Minto Reforms 
began the process of ‘Indianization’ which the Montagu-Chelmsford 
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reforms pushed on and which were bitterly opposed by the die- 
hards. Such, and not the bankers and merchants, were the men who 
sought to have things their own way; not that they should accumu- 
late fortunes but that they, an alien few of about a thousand, should 
rule the 400 millions of India. 

Such had been the difficulty of imperialism as the turn of the 
century found it. Such was the anomaly championed ferociously 
by Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Sir Winston Churchill, skilfully 
opposed by Lord Halifax and Lord Templewood, and finally, in 
the teeth of Sir Winston’s pertinacious opposition, abolished by 
Lord Attlee. Mr Strachey is proud, and may well be proud, of 
what his Socialist chief put through. But he does not tell us how 
valiantly and well Conservatives had fought in the campaign in 
which Sir Winston was finally routed. 

Independence was not inaugurated without grim episodes. Those 
and indeed the separation of India from Pakistan might well have 
been avoided if the federal provisions of Lord Templewood’s India 
Act had been put into force in due time. 

There are now more British in India than ever before. Why? 
Because as good businessmen, they can still make profits,’ while 
doing something for India that few Indians can do as well. And 
here, surely, we have the root principle of British policy and the 
reason of its success through every development and emergency: 
that the aim of Empire is not power as such but free play for the 
investor and the trader. 

A certain reaction against his advantages sometimes tempts Mr 
Strachey to get the balance wrong. One instance is certainly that 
of Israel. It is a Socialist principle to support this revolutionary 
republic inserted into the heart of the Arab world. But Mr Strachey 
entirely omits to mention from what an excess of capitalist support 
this Socialist experiment receives the momentum without which it 
would be an utter failure. Israel in itself, as I recently showed in 
the Sunday Times without a word of contradiction being brought 
forward in answer, is the least viable state in the world. With a 
population which has risen from one million to two millions (and 
almost all of them foreigners with Western education and tech- 
niques) Israel has received through the thirteen years of its existence 


1 These, however, are sliced away by taxation even severer than in Great 
Britain. 
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an annual subsidy of close on ninety million pounds, say forty-five 
pounds a head. Were a subsidy given on this scale to Egypt it 
would be over a billion pounds a year and would provide in six 
months ail that Nasser has been needing for that much discussed 
High Dam now being financed by Russians and constructed with 
their help. 

With outside support at this portentous rate, added to Western 
education and Western techniques, there is not now, nor has there 
ever been, the slightest danger to Israel of a military invasion from 
any of her neighbours. Even when her population was under a 
million, in the time of the Israeli war, she had an army double that 
of the Arab states put together, and one of them under the redoubt- 
able command of General Glubb. There is no Glubb in Jordan now. 

In An End of Empire there is no mention of noble endeavour, 
of heroism, of religion, of ideals. There is no hint of the spiritual 
vision which inspired Columbus, no word of the valour of French 
and Spanish missionaries either in the vast regions of the three 
Americas or in the Eastern seas, no mention of their sacrifice, no 
picture of the stately churches and beautiful missions which are 
not more to be admired than the work and character which raised 
them. There is no tribute to the spiritual inspiration of Heber, Henry 
Lawrence, and John Nicholson in India. There is not a single word 
about doctors and the devoted work of healing, of colleges and 
schools which all came with the enterprise of Europeans. Adven- 
ture, religion, strategy, culture and enterprise, magnanimity and 
balance have all ennobled imperialism—they are always countering 
and colouring the episodes of greed and exploitation, or the habits 
of arrogance and self-satisfaction, which have marked from time to 
time the development of the Dutch, the French, or the British 
Empires. 

Of the three, we can justly claim that the British deserve least 
blame, most praise. They may not have had so many self-sacri- 
ficing missionaries to spread their culture as the French provided, 
especially in North Africa and the Levant. But they were com- 
paratively free from the mistakes which the Dutch made in the 
East Indies. There too little was done for the people; too many 
went out to gain a quick capital and came back to Europe to enjoy 
it. Behind the British there were always at work in the background 
certain standards of not only efficiency but of regard for the people 

2a+ 
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with whom they worked, with a recurring leaven of liberal ideals, 
They seldom had an imperial scheme: they went forth impelled by 
an inspired opportunism; but, in spite of certain brutal episodes, 
there went with the business development both generosity and 
common sense. There was an interesting example of this when 
Lord Halifax gave up his term as Viceroy. The young Englishmen 
in Bombay wrote to him: ‘We believe that the burden which your 
statecraft places upon our shoulders is one which no adventurous 
Englishman would wish to cast down.’ 

It was of course a loss of temper which, in the face of clearest 
warning from Washington, planned the project of settling by force 
the Canal complication of 1956. To this Mr Strachey adds a preg- 
nant comment: ‘Blind support of the feudalist-based régime of 
Nuri Pasha in Iraq led in 1958 to a catastrophe of British interests 
and prestige which may prove at least as disastrous as the Suez 
incident of 1956.’' The author goes on to point out the advantages 
of applying to the empire of oil a policy akin to that which has 
led to a triumph in the ~ase of India: ‘It will be precisely by aban- 
doning in good time and with good grace our imperialist pretensions 
to dominate the area; it will be by coming to terms with Arab 
nationalism that we shall be enabled to carry on for many years 
yet a highly profitable business in oil. Of course the rate of profit 
in oil extraction will slowly drop as and when other people are 
free to make competitive tenders for doing this or that part of the 
job.’ He bases this view on what happened in relation to Abadan 
and Musaddiq when he was in office. But there is one cardinal 
point he omits to mention: that when the Americans in ARAMCO, 
to show how superior they were to what they called imperialism, 
refused to exercise any moral influence on Saudi Arabia this led 
to a rottenness at Riad of which there was no trace in those centres 
where British counsels prevailed. Nor is the admirable work of 
rebuilding in Iraq the great system of irrigation which made Bagh- 
dad a great imperial capital in the time of Harun-al-Rashid the 
innovation of the present head of the state. It was the plan which 
Nuri Said worked out with the help of his British supporters and 
advisers. The British gave irrigation to Egypt also. 

In the empire of oil, as in Egypt before it, the British have been 


1 For further information on this, read James Morris in The Hashemite 
Kings, Faber, 21s. 
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alive to their own interests but in both areas they have acted as 


( benefactors not as grabbers. They not only applied standards of 





efficiency and justice but their plans looked to the ultimate welfare 
of the people. In spite of the fact that a certain lack of sagacity 
was followed in both countries by a heavy blow at British interests, 
the Iraq of Qasim is prosperous and the Egypt of Nasser is boom- 
ing in ways they could not be if Britain had not constructed in each 
a solid basis of modern productiveness and taught the inhabitants 
how to do business. But there is yet another reason for Egypt’s 
present success in affairs, a success which presents an arresting 
contrast to the empty hotels and the recession in the most attrac- 
tive and very promising country at the other end of North Africa, 
the kingdom of Morocco. There the French accomplished in the 
way of modern development in forty years more than the British 
did in Egypt under Cromer. Never was so large a country so 
quickly transformed in the sense of the modernization it now 
prizes, as Arab states all prize their swift assimilation to the West. 
But the reasons for the present contrast of Cairo with Casablanca 
are these: first that in the latter the tremendous spate of French 
investment which had made the country suddenly ceased; the second 
is that while the Suez affair led Cairo to turn beyond France and 
Britain for support, there has been no such enterprise at Casa- 
blanca. The Swedish economist, Gunnar Myrdal, has shown that 
if, as a result of independence, a country’s economy is simply left 
to itself that economy will languish. The wily, sinewy, and elastic 
dynamism of Nasser has as yet no counterpart in North Africa. 
Before Mr Strachey went to Eton and while his father was editor 
of The Spectator, 1, the present writer, came to Oxford from the 
remotest islands of what we then rejoiced to call the Empire. And 
how much of pride and glory, as of solid moral worth, there was 
in that ringing word. New Zealand at that time had hardly more 
than a million inhabitants. Yet apart from the scenes and climate— 
both very like those of Sicily or Greece—by which we were sig- 
nally favoured, how much we owed of culture, standards, and con- 
nections to the fact that we were part of the Empire on which no 
sun ever set. In the lonely centre of the water hemisphere, our 
fertile shores washed by Antarctic currents, we still had, even before 
the motor car reached us, the advantage of British books, culture, 
standards, and manners. Among our rural societies shone hostesses 
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who had been presented at Buckingham Palace. Our university was 
able to fill its appointments with British graduates and many came 
to the schools; the more ambitious of us looked forward to going 
to Oxford or Cambridge. Both our social and our political life 
circled round a governor who was always then a British peer. Our 
lives owed elevation, extension, and finish to the fact that we 
delighted to be an appanage of Britain and that we could look to 
the immense variety of the Empire as something to which we 
belonged. The aim of all travellers was to go ‘Home’ to the ‘Mother 
Country.’ I, like several others, one of whom, Marris, became a 
governor, looked to a career in India. From my earliest days I was 
used to meeting Maoris as friends, I bathed with them in their hot 
water pools at Rotorua: one shared our life at college; I never heard 
of anything of the nature of a colour-bar, though they preferred 
to live in their own pahs and on areas of land which could not be 
bought from them. One was Minister in the Government. It was 
plain that the Maoris, who were all Christians, had gained enor- 
mously and lost nothing by the coming of the British. 

When I was born, Maoriland—Ao-tea-roa—had been only fifty 


years a British colony. Before that it had neither ports nor roads | 


but only scattered lonely settlements in which the leaders were 
missionaries who arrived by sailing ship after a journey of ten 
months. The Maoris had been cannibals. They owed their new 





advantages, and we the finished intelligent life we lived, entirely to | 


British investment, enterprise, and example. Interest was paid on 
the loans advanced but the idea that the country was being ex- 
ploited in any sense whatsoever never entered our minds. We had 
a personal experience of British colonization—an experience which 
Mr Strachey missed, though what colonial would not envy him 
the privilege and distinction of combining Eton with Magdalen. 


After my time at Oxford I fulfilled the wish I had cherished as | 


a cannibal-islander and went to India. 

I must confess that in the Punjab of O’Dwyer there were things 
that made me feel that there imperial unity was at a discount. I 
preferred not to join either of those clubs at Lahore where no Indian 
could enter, even as a guest. I felt that the concentration of both 
power and privilege in the hands of the type of Englishman, often 
mediocre, to be found in the various services was already out of 
date. I gloried in the ways, both generous and regal, of Lord and 
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Lady Willingdon, who gave an example which contrasted with those 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. He rejected from his council even the 
most distinguished Indians and under him one saw in later years 
the massacre of Amritsar, still remembered. But how much at the 
same time I enjoyed the immense advantages which British rule 
had brought to India, and how the young Punjabis welcomed what 
we had to offer in literature, standards, and ideals. The question 
was whether the Indians who shared those were still to be cut off 
both from our society and from the administration of their own 
country. 

When the young Englishman came out to administrate in India 
or Africa, especially if he had the experience or tradition of religion, 
he was in the Eastern phrase a ‘Cherisher of the Poor,’ but under 
the temptation of wars and of changing standards and theories that 
was apt to pass. Then two other motives began to sway; the interests 
of a career and the urge of efficiency. But how often the man who 
cannot bear to see things done less well is injecting into what he 
does the virus of a fatal disease. If the other people are not given 
a chance both to learn and to do things in their own way, they 
will lose patience. It is invidious for any people to see others come 
in from another country with another psychology and other stan- 
dards, another religion and another race to assume sway as a 
mastering minority. For a number of years the change is accepted; 
then it becomes irksome, and at last intolerable. Finally a strength- 
ened nation’s constitution rejects the poison of a passion for 
efficiency. 

Then comes the question of the évolué. He becomes European- 
ized. And he has to cope with the grabber of his own race: the 
moneylender, the unjust steward, the political intriguer, and to the 
terrible problem of hunger is added those of injustice and disease. 
But these problems cannot be solved where the European does not 
share both his secrets and his power with cultured men of another 
complexion. 

It was still to take thirty-five years from the Morley-Minto 
reforms, and a defeat of British arms at Singapore by Asiatics, to 
reach in India the goal which had been accorded a hundred years 
since to even the roughest type of settler in New Zealand, Canada, 
or Australia. 

But since then none has any right to complain of the pace at 
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which British Governments of which ever party have handed over | 


administration to the swarthier races of what we now call the 
Commonwealth. Through the whole of Asia and Africa this policy 
wins for Great Britain a cordiality warmly tempered with admira- 
tion. With regard to the Dutch they were given little choice—but 
there is some doubt, in view of the way they have clung to West 
Irian, how they would have used any choice they had. 

There remains the question of the Union Francaise. There the 
whole question of imperial policy is still at stake, and it requires 
a fuller and clearer statement than Mr Strachey has chosen to give 
it. If we recall the policy of Jules Ferry, of Galliéni, of Lyautey, 
we must admit that these were as enlightening and far-seeing as 
any of their time. And yet who can deny that French intransigence 
has brought upon her the disapproval of the nations in the case of 
both Morocco and Tunisia and that its aftermath troubles the world 
politics of to-day? Yet the old French Empire was an outstanding 
example of the fact that above all Empire means investment. 

But it is not enough to invest. Money is not simply a matter of 
production: it involves at every turn the work of men, and men are 
more important than machines and the stuff they work on or pro- 
duce. We know that well enough in relation to manufacture and 
production in Europe and America. But yet there was a time that 
it was ignored in Asia and Africa. The development of the country 
did not take sufficient account of the evolution of its inhabitants. 
The feelings of the immense majority were ignored in favour of a 
small minority. It was the majority not the minority that needed 
defence, and they did not get it. It was pretended that the foreigners 
provided a much better safeguard of the rights and well-being of 
the subject peoples—but this receives very little support from any 
swarthy community, and on examination one finds that it was true 
only for a period. 

On the arguments of absolute efficiency the British in India, the 
French in Morocco, could insist that it was their duty to keep not 
only the power but even the minor posts in the hands of their own 
people. After the departure of Lyautey this was done more and 
more in Morocco, though the great Marshal had given his warning 
against it years before he gave up the post of Resident-General, and 
that was in 1927. In the interests of efficiency the people of the 
country, outnumbering the French by nineteen to one, were not 
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allowed even a twentieth of the posts of administration (and even 
that twentieth in subordinate positions) while the swift sweeping 
changes were made in the modernization of the country; the com- 
munications, the education, the medical services, the irrigation, 
the mining, the exploitation of the land. But it is far from enough to 
make these admirable improvements. It is a duty for any imperial 
power not only to give a country schools, hospitals, and communi- 
cations, not only to improve its commerce, not only to engage in 
mutual and friendly traffic, not only to diffuse the tradition of its 
culture—the French as well as the British have done all these things 
—but they must go further: they must sacrifice the acme of their 
efficiency, they must retard the pace of their modernization in order 
to associate with it the people among whom they work. These must 
be given the highest possible share in the administration, they must 
be invited to train in the new techniques and also in the prestige 
of government. Not otherwise can it be secure. 

The North Africa of to-day is the creation of French capital sup- 
ported by French enterprise and efficiency. But for many years it 
forgot in Tunisia the contentions of Jules Ferry and in Morocco 
both the clear teachings of Lyautey and his admired example. He 
who has made the clearest indictment of the false steps which led 
to the arrest and exile of the most gifted leaders of North Africa 
is General Catroux, who has represented France as both High 
Commissioner and Ambassador. 

What of Algeria? In it the march of progress and of time which 
leads over the world to the emancipation of peoples and their 
association with the hegemony of Europe and America was long 
arrested. This was because of the insistence of some 1,200,000 
people of European origin,’ of whom some 700,000 are French and 
500,000 are Spanish, Maltese, or Corsicans, that they should have 
political rights over some nine times their own number, people 
whose religion was generally more sincere than their own and whose 
traditions are those of the United Arab Republic, of Tunis, Libya, 
and Morocco, all independent. Why should these 10,000,000 have 
been denied what has been freely given to all their neighbours 
without the slightest detriment to the rights and success of the 
European? French intellectual leadership was always so generous 
to diffuse the spirit and culture of France; but when it comes to 


1Mr Strachey’s figures need to be corrected on this important point. 
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applying these ideals in practical political life, ah no! That is 
what General de Gaulle has changed with a thoroughness and 
swiftness that leave Mr Strachey’s complaints behind. Empire 
means investment; or, as Mr Strachey puts it, capital stretches 
always to the increase of production; but the time has evidently 
come when it does not pay to have overseas possessions. Germany 
and Italy, shorn of those, prosper more than ever before. Britain 
leading in a vast movement of emancipation also prospers. France, 
which for fifteen years fought to keep her grip, flings away her 
substance in ruinous combat and when men spoke to her of peace 
prepared for yet more battle. But then as now she placed in Algeria 
sums amounting to something like £50 million a year. Without 
this no independence is of avail. It must be furthered by continual 
counsel and financial support as Casablanca shows. Professor 
Jullien of the Sorbonne in his book on Empire-builders proves that 
these have been not men of big business but administrative idealists 
and often, like Lugard and Lyautey, stamped early by church 
influences. 

Some say that Britain has her own Algeria—in Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Of this crucial area—as it has now become—Mr 
Strachey has elected to say nothing, though as a Socialist, if not 
as an Etonian, he might have felt a sympathy with the Polish Sir 
Roy Welensky who has risen from an engine-driver to be Premier. 
Has the time come when we shall see there too ‘an end of Empire,’ 
or on the other hand must there not be a long preparatory period 
while the British proffer to the primitive inhabitants all that they 
can take of those lessons in order and efficiency, with the use of 
modern techniques, without which the hungry people of the world 
would suffer far more than these intend to suffer? In the autumn 
of 1959 the ebony Huphoét, President of the Ivory Coast, was 
applauded enthusiastically at Abijan when he argued that they all 
in that part of Africa wanted to associate more closely with the 
French and so learn the secret of a people so ancient yet so 
advanced. 

That is the secret of the successful Empire: the more advanced 
share with the less advanced in the production which capital 
augments. 

Whether in Asia or in Africa the phases of historical develop- 
ment are similar. After periods of commerce and command, we 
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have seen the leaven of religious elevation with characters admired 
and loved for their virtue, courage, patience, generosity, and self- 
sacrifice. At such times the Europeans have been revered as the 
guardians of the poor. But this phase has not lasted, and then even 
the peasantry come to prefer to be under men of their own race and 
religion. It is especially European wars which have led not only 
to disregard the choice and welfare of the subject peoples—they 
have also cut off the supply of investment, dislocated trade, and 
tarnished the prestige of European leadership. Wars crumble 
empires. At the end of them we see even the peasants declaring— 
sometimes in a wave of fanaticism—that they prefer to be governed 
by men of their own colour and religion. 

Efficiency is at a discount. What then is required of Europeans 
is not merely to divulge their secret but even to sacrifice much of 
their success and system, and all their supremacy, as the people of 
a country take things over to run them in their own way which 
though not so good is yet not unnatural, for it is that of their own 
psychology and tradition. 

Even so they do not want to break with the West whose ways 
on the contrary they admire and enjoy. In fact at this point the 
East not only meets the West, it rushes both to meet and to absorb 
it. But, as Lyautey showed, the Asiatic’s or African’s confidence is 
deeper, warmer, fuller if he knows that among those he meets 
from the West there is some practising belief, some inflow of 
heavenly grace, some sacrifice and worship to match his own. He 
seeks advancement; he appreciates sagacity—but he is not finally 
reassured till, as in the case of our own Prime Minister, he sees 
both nurtured by the life which is the light of men. He not only 
expects the Europeans to do justice and love mercy; he wants them 
to bow like himself before the mysteries of the unseen which is 
eternal. 

ROBERT SENCOURT 
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A NOTABLE, comprehensive, and able study of publishing is con- 
tained in The Truth about a Publisher, by Sir Stanley Unwin 
(George Allen & Unwin). He rightly says that he did not start with 
the traditional silver spoon in his mouth, though readers will 
realize that he has since managed not merely to ‘silver’ it but ‘gild’ 
it! He comes from an earnest, hard-working Nonconformist back- 
ground where strict economy was necessary. From his earliest years 
Sir Stanley determined to be a publisher, and the training that he 
set for himself in learning his trade, both here and on the Continent, 
would be enough to daunt most would-be publishers! He did some 
grilling years with his pompous and singularly mean step-uncle, 
T. Fisher Unwin. Afterwards he managed to buy the bankrupt 
publishing firm of George Allen, and the new firm of George Allen 
& Unwin came into existence on the very day that the First World 
War began. It seems that Sir Stanley had a stroke of luck in that. 
He then had pacifist views and was allowed to do his service with 
a V.A.D. Unit in London, which meant hard and often risky work 
but enabled him to ‘nurse’ his young firm, which he did with great 
skill. After the war he managed to get rid of the partners with 
whom he had started and whom he found uncongenial to his ideas 
of progress. When they were got rid of, the firm leaped ahead and 
has gone on leaping ever since. It has meant unceasing work, but 
Sir Stanley enjoys that, as he has enormous capacity for enjoying 
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everything he does, from his unending battle to increase the dif- 
fusion of British books throughout the world to a hard game of 
tennis; from the excitement of winter sports before the days of 
mechanical aids, to making a nuisance of himself to officialdom; 
from four journeys round the world to planning campaigns for a 
best-seller. His struggles with official bureaucracy over books make 
a wonderful story, and it may be said that it is very seldom that 
an individual, an institution, or a Government department got the 
better of him on his own ground of books! There are very interest- 
ing chapters about his work for the Publishers Association, the 
International Publishers Association, and the British Council, which 
all owe him a deep debt of gratitude. He has had many famous 
authors on his list including Bertrand Russell, Lord Beveridge, 
J. A. Hobson, Lord Bryce, Lowes Dickinson, L. Hogben, and 
Tagore. In his earlier years he was considered somewhat too much 
addicted to Left Wing publications, but that can hardly be said of 
the highly successful publisher of the life of Queen Mary. In 
telling his own story he tells much that is of interest to all readers. 
This is a book which, of course, all publishers must have, but it 
will have a much wider appeal. He truly says ‘we are so preoccupied 
to-day with the filling in of forms, disentangling ourselves from 
regulations and fighting bureaucratic abuses of power that we are 
left with no energy (a thing which, thanks to my ancestry, I have 
never lacked) or time (which throughout my life I have found all 
too severely rationed) to cope with such vastly more important 
matters.’ Sir Stanley has had a notable career and his position in 
the publishing world may be considered unique. We may end by 
quoting Sir Walter Scott: 
*.. . On, Stanley, on 
Were the last words of Marmion’ 

We can agree with Marmion. 


Another account of the book trade, lighter than the above, is 
Who's Who and What's What in Publishing, by Andrew George 
Elliot (Elliot: Right Way Books), which is a compact and useful 
work by an author who, being also a publisher, knows what he 
is writing about. The ‘Who’s Who’ is misleading because names of 
people are not mentioned but the ‘What’s What’ is very appro- 
priate. There is much useful advice for authors about approaching 
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publishers and dealing with them, how to arrange their MSS and 
how to help their publishers when found, and incidentally thereby 
help themselves. The ordinary publisher is not a shark but a hard- 
working man labouring for a very modest profit and often not even 
that. The author says that the bankruptcy rate among publishers 
is far higher than that of any other trade! Authors should not be 
misled by the apparent affluence of a few large firms and multiple 
organizations. That is not the normal state. However, many pub- 
lishers do exist somehow and Mr Elliot gives a racy and entertain- 
ing account of the association of authors with them and what they 
do. 


Neither War nor Peace, by Hugh Seton-Watson (Methuen), is an 
important and remarkable book, and it requires a bold and skilled 
author to face a task which is both a history and an analysis of 
world politics since the war, and not only politics but social con- 
ditions in every continent of the world and almost every country. 
The book begins with a general survey of the post-war world 
from 1945-53, including Europe, the Middle East, and Asia. Then 
there are chapters on the Forces of Revolution, including land and 
the peasants, workers and bourgeois, the intelligentsia and the 
Totalitarian régime. After that the author deals with Nationalism 
and Imperialism and with European Colonial policies in Africa and 
racialism; and the final section of the book deals with the world 
since 1953 in Europe, Asia, and Latin-America. It will be realized 
from this how large is the canvas and how much skilled austerity 
needed to decide what is to be put in. The author has cer- 
tainly succeeded to a remarkable degree with his careful division 
of his subjects into periods of time and regions and his factual 
detailed treatment of each. His standard for examining Govern- 
ments is the extent to which they permit freedom to their subjects, 
and the extent to which their subjects participate in the process 
of governing. We thus distinguish on the one hand between free 
and dictatorial government, and on the other hand between institu- 
tions which are in varying degrees or in no degree representative. 
Readers of Sir Anthony Eden’s Full Circle may think that Pro- 
fessor Seton-Watson has condemned Suez without having the full 
official information at his disposal and that his conclusion might 
have been modified. The conclusion of the whole of this vast subject 
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of the present-day world might really be summed up in a few words: 
unreasonable and unjustified local nationalism and Russian political 
aims and interference in every country within her reach and de- 
termination that that reach shall be further and further extended. 


Gilbert Murray: An Unfinished Autobiography: with Contribu- 
tions by his Friends (George Allen & Unwin) is, as the title shows, 
a collection. Readers will regret that there is not more of the 
autobiography, which is very interesting in telling about Gilbert 
Murray’s early years in Australia and afterwards in this country 
up to the time of his marriage. His various activities are covered by 
essays on his teaching of Greek by Isobel Henderson, his work 
with the theatre by Sybil Thorndike and Lewis Casson, on the 
League of Nations by Salvador de Madariaga, on a fifty years’ 
friendship by Bertrand Russell, and on the unity of his life and 
work by Arnold Toynbee. Certainly his was a most remarkable 
career and all students of Greek will for ever be beholden to him. 
It is truly said that his 91 years of life spanned and influenced a 
whole epoch of our cultural life, with his many interests and his 
contribution to the cause of peace and intellectual co-operation. 
His was a career which fully deserved its ending in Westminster 
Abbey, where his ashes lie buried. Perhaps his chief gift to us and 
following generations was that he fostered the public interest at 
the critical moment by demonstrating that Greek voices could make 
themselves heard and understood in a modern language. 


In G.B.S.’s Sister and Her Friends, by H. G. Farmer, Ph.D., 
D.Litt., Mus. Doc. (published by Brill, Leyden, distributed in 
England by Barmerlea Book Sales), it is revealed that the author 
is Irish and his gallantry was evoked by what he felt to be the 
unfair treatment of Shaw’s sister Lucy by Shaw and his biographers. 
He had several personal contacts with friends of Lucy and 
he embarked on extensive research. From being a Shavian he 
reacted so violently that he fell victim to the anti-Shaw mania 
which afflicted Henry Arthur Jones. Thenceforward every favour- 
able fact about Lucy was magnified, every unfavourable one mini- 
mized, and the reverse process applied to her brother in a way 
that is quite fantastic. One biographer of Shaw said that when Lucy 
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died, Shaw was ‘alone’ with her. It is almost unbelievable, but Dr 
Farmer makes heavy going to establish that a nurse was in an 
adjoining room with the door open! Dr Farmer seems to be un- 
aware of family life. He is unaware that evidence he himself quotes 
confirms that Lucy, whilst being a most attractive person, was 
difficult. He writes, ‘Almost all of Lucy’s innumerable friends were 
aware of her highly nervous and slightly irritable constitution.’ His 
principal witness, Miss Schneider, testifies that ‘Lucy was difficult 
to understand: she was really nervous but tried to hide it and 
overcome it, but a taxi ride through Paris nearly caused a nervous 
breakdown.” Mrs Mabel Dolmetsch recorded that when Lucy was 
asked why she married her husband (one of the world’s weakest 
men), she replied, ‘Because he was the only gentleman in the 
company.’ The Shaw father and sister and Lucy died of tubercu- 
losis. Obviously it was in the family and may account for some of 
the family abnormalities. 

Dr Farmer has made some discoveries of value. The book will 
be of interest to Shavians. 


Cyprus Then and Now, by Major Gordon Home (J. M. Dent 
& Sons Ltd), is a useful and constructive work on the subject and 
well deserves the preface contributed by Field-Marshal Lord Hard- 
ing. The book is divided into two portions: the first historical and the 
second topographical. The historical part could include the pre-his- 
torical in the Neolithic Age of which there are a good many remains, 
but history had better begin with the Byzantine Period, followed by 
the Lusignan Period, the Venetian Period, 1489-1571, and after- 
wards the Turkish Period till the British took over the Island in 
1878. The history is interesting but often turbulent and full of 
strife, as we know only too well of recent years. The finest period 
was perhaps that of the Lusignans. The Venetian Rule was an age 
of decay which greatly increased under the Turks, and it makes sad 
reading. In the second part of the book the author tells us about 
the country and some of the famous castles, abbeys, cathedrals, 
etc. Some famous like St Hilarion or Bellapaise, or the cathedral 
at Nicosia—now for generations past a mosque; but there are other 
famous buildings and fortified cities like Nicosia and Famagusta, the 
home of Othello. Cyprus through the ages has been an island of great 
historical and artistic interest and it has never flourished so much 
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as under the British. But what is going to come now? The book is 
adorned with many charming sketches by the author. 


Defence, Policy and Strategy, by Air Vice-Marshal E. J. King- 
ston-McCloughry, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C. (Atlantic Books), 
examines the principles and the machinery through which the 
complex structure of defence planning and national strategy are 
formulated. It is a useful guide both in its references to the past, 
with its mistakes and successes, and advice for the future. The 
framework is based on the pattern of present-day military problems 
viewed from a national stand-point. None the less, all aspects of 
national policy and strategy must be taken into account within the 
framework of Allied commitments and Allied policy and strategy. 
Strategy and political direction must be interwoven into a whole 
at the highest level. The concern of military leaders in former days 
to limit their responsibility to the efficient use of the forces made 
available to them by the political leaders is far too parochial in 
modern times. We are given interesting chapters on Intelligence, 
National Armed Forces, Functional Problems in High Direction, 
Organization in National Defence, Land, Sea, and Air Forces, and 
Home Defence. At the end there is a diagram of the Whitehall War 
Machine which shows the complexity which must cause the scratch- 
ing of even the most learned heads! There is a useful Select 
Bibliography. As we have said above, this book is really useful as 
a guide. 


Crusoe’s Captain, by Bryan Little (Odhams Press), is the some- 
what fanciful title of the life of Woodes Rogers, merchant, ad- 
venturer, and afterwards Colonial Governor. It happened that 
during a very remarkable privateering (which was really licensed 
piracy) voyage round the world between 1711 and 1714, he called 
at the island of Juan Fernandez and found Alexander Selkirk, who 
is generally accepted as the original of Robinson Crusoe, and took 
him off and made him a member of his crew. During most of this 
remarkable round-the-world trip, Rogers had only two small 
vessels, yet he managed to capture and hold up to ransom Guaya- 
quil on the Peruvian Coast. This was a profitable proceeding and 
it was followed by attacks on Spanish galleons which also proved 
profitable. There was much adventure in the long voyage and also 
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much trouble not only from enemy ships, but more from disease 
and disaffection among the crews. Rogers was a man of determina- 
tion and he carried through the whole with great skill, and his 
limited knowledge of medical rules kept casualties remarkably low 
for an age when disease and death were rampant. Afterwards, as 
Governor of the lawless colony in the Bahamas, Rogers again put 
the merchants of England in his debt, by taming the pirate menace 
that ravaged Britain’s important American and West Indian trade. 
The whole is a well-told story of a remarkable man and will have 
special appeal to all who are interested in the sea. 


It is difficult to make a satisfactory pattern for a book out of a 
collection of articles written on different subjects, on different 
occasions, at different times, and with different aims. Mr Derek 
Hudson in The Forgotten King and Other Essays (Constable) has 
perhaps wisely made no such attempt. His diverse subjects range 
from Blenheim, William IV, the Duke of Wellington, Eliza Cook, 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, the sinking of the Titanic, Prince 
Charles in his pram, and Grandma Moses. Incidentally, there is a 
good article on John Murray II, the founder of the Quarterly. The 
essays vary in value, but Mr Hudson is a skilful and experienced 
writer and knows how to make good use of his material. The whole 
makes an attractive little volume of almost pocket size, very well 
produced. 


Prince Napoleon in America, 1861 (The Galley Press), consists of 
letters from his aide-de-camp, Lieut.-Colonel Camille Ferri Pisani, 
who is described in the ‘blurb’ as intrepid and giving a faithful 
and ingratiating account of the scene. We are not sure what an 
intrepid letter writer is, and as for an ingratiating account of the 
scene, we might quote the following: ‘It looks as if I am upholding 
the paradox that America is the classical land of politeness, kind- 
ness, order, and legality. To console those who might also read 
this letter, and also to finish with New York, tell them this: New York 
is terribly dirty and badly kept. The municipal administration— 
completely independent and elected—as you can well imagine, is 
very bad, completely bribed, and quite expensive. The same is true 
of almost all the other cities of the Union.’ It was an historic time 
when the Prince paid his visit as the Civil War had just begun. 
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He managed to visit both sides, including a rather silent and 
unforthcoming call on President Lincoln. Then across no-man’s- 
land and being politely received by the Southern Army comman- 
ders. Then back north ard the Great Lakes—to Cleveland, St. 
Louis and other places. In fact, the Prince himself comes very little 
into the letters apart from accounts of his reception in the different 
towns. Colonel Pisani is chatty and gives a good account of con- 
ditions in America at the time, and this is interesting as compared 
with the present day. It is also interesting in showing how little the 
Civil War seemed to affect general life. The book is translated by 
Georges Joyaux, with a foreword by Bruce Catton, and illustrations 
by Gil Walker. 


The Victorians, by Sir Charles Petrie (Eyre and Spottiswoode), 
is a continuation of his former books, The Stuarts and The Four 
Georges, and, like them, does not claim to be a complete history 
of the period which it covers, but deals with various aspects of 
the age. Sir Charles can be trusted to serve up the ‘body’ of austere 
history with the sauce piquante of anecdote and gossip though, 
even as sauce, we should have thought it unnecessary to resurrect 
in such detail once more the hoary ghost of Tranby Croft. The 
book begins with a good account of Victorianism (which is an 
ugly but convenient term and covers much), but the period is 
allowed to lap over both at the beginning and at the end to make 
the story more complete. Many things changed during the time but 
one thing which remained unchanged was the pre-eminence of the 
City of London as the financial centre of the world. The other 
aspects of the age treated are the Victorian Monarchy, Liverpool, 
a typical sea-port, Ireland, Scotland, leisure, women, religion, and 
the services. An especially interesting chapter is the one on women, 
of which Sir Charles writes: ‘Snobbery also played its part, for the 
Industrial Revolution increased both the population and the wealth 
of the country, and it became the sign of a man’s importance that 
he kept his women-folk in idleness; that they were not compelled 
to work was the outward and visible sign of the success of their 
husbands and fathers. The example spread through the middle- 
class, until work for women became a misfortune and a disgrace. 
Only financial ruin sent a girl out of her home to seek employment, 
in which event she was pitied by others and she pitied herself.’ On 
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the other hand in the lower classes there were obviously far too 
many women who were grossly over-worked and this difference 
between the rich and the poor was a blot on the age. As a survey 
of the period showing the changes, and the lack of changes, the 
book is a useful and most readable guide. It shows what a remark- 
able social revolution there was, though much still remained to be 
changed at Victoria’s death. All the same, the Victorian era was 
great. 


Journey to America, by Alexis de Tocqueville, translated by 
George Lawrence, and edited by J. P. Mayer (Faber & Faber), is 
a most useful work of reference for anyone wanting to know what 
the United States seemed like in the years 1831 and 1832. This book 
gives the full text of the fourteen note-books which formed the 
rough material for de Tocqueville’s famous book, Democracy in 
America. The contents include long reportings, including questions 
and answers, of various influential people he met in the U.S.A. 
There are also what may be called short articles on different subjects 
and many pages of just notes and jottings. The result inevitably 
becomes rather a hotchpotch. A great many subjects are covered, 
including politics, religion, slavery, commerce, manners, physical 
conditions of the country, aims, and aspirations. One leading Ameri- 
can wrote: “There is such a prodigious respect for the marriage tie 
among us, that the lover of a married woman disgraces himself 
even more surely than she who yields to him. The road to honours 
is shut to him.’ Another admits that money is the only form of 
social distinction; ‘but see how arrogantly it classifies individuals.’ 
Another American admits that restlessness of character seems to be 
one of the distinctive traits of this people. The American is devoured 
by the longing to make his fortune; it is the unique passion of his 
life. Still another American said, ‘American morals are, I think, the 
most chaste that exist in any nation, a fact which can, it seems to 
me, be attributed to five chief causes: Physical constitution. They 
belong to a Northern race, although they almost all live in a climate 
hotter than that of England. Religion still holds great sway over 
their souls. They have even retained some of the traditions of the 
strictest religious sects. They are entirely absorbed by their pre- 
occupation with making a fortune. There are no idle ones among 
them. They have the settled habits of people who work the whole 
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time. There is no trace of the prejudices of birth which prevail in 
Europe, and it is so easy to make a fortune that poverty is never 
an obstacle to a marriage. Readers will be able to judge how far 
some of these characteristics have changed in the last century! The 
whole makes interesting reading. 


Mr Lewis Broad in The War that Churchill Waged (Hutchinson) 
gives an account for popular taste of Churchill as War Chief and 
Prime Minister. It is to be recommended as a simplified picture— 
based nevertheless on authentic and well-documented sources—that 
builds up the leader-hero figure, but never transmutes it into an 
idol. All who remember the tensions and anxieties of the year 
preceding the war and the black despair of the early war days will 
recognize the authentic tense atmosphere as admirably recreated 
and given real perspective without any digressions into historical 
or political motives or praise or blame. Here is the situation 
as we knew it and the Man who matched the events. Mr Broad 
takes us with him through the four intensive years of war with 
the utmost readability and without any sense of confusion. Ob- 
viously by keeping Churchill right in the centre of things as the 
pivot his account has a bias, but it is not a bias of opinion. It can 
do no harm at all to emphasize that side of Churchill which, under 
the circumstances, was perhaps as important as the War Leader 
and strategist—the booster of morale which amounted to genius 
and which at certain times seemed to be the only tangible thread 
between present disaster and future victory. This may not be a 
book for historians—its scope is not sufficiently wide, but it is an 
admirable and very readable story of national crisis and near- 
catastrophe that was projected and captained into victory by the 
unshakeable figure of one great man. 


Some people may wonder whether, in view of Lord Haldane’s 
Autobiography and the two-volume Life of him by Sir Frederick 
Maurice, there really is room for still another work, but Mr Dudley 
Sommer in his Haldane of Cloan: His Life and Times, 1856-1928 
(George Allen & Unwin) certainly justifies the writing of this 
further work. Since the earlier ones many histories and memoirs of 
the period have been published, which give Mr Sommer ample 
further material, and he has had the use of Lord Haldane’s almost 
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daily letters to his mother, which make an interesting book in © 
themselves. Of course, much of what is told of the political history — 
of the time has been told over and over before, but it is necessary — 
as a background, including the remarkable work which Haldane 

did at the War Office and which made him, according to Lord 
Haig, the greatest War Secretary that the country has ever had. 
How little thanks he got for it when he was hounded out of Office ~ 
in 1915 because of his supposed German sympathies! It is indeed | 
a sorry story. The author rightly remarks ‘how did one man ~ 
accomplish so much? In the early years of the century he was 
active in politics, in the law, in education, and in philosophy. He — 
was in constant touch with his devoted mother at Cloan, he dined 
out constantly—either privately or at “The Club” (to which he had 
been elected in the summer of 1902) or at Grillion’s. He wrote 
innumerable letters in his own hand, and was a voracious reader. 
His memory was encyclopaedic, and he delighted to discuss any © 
and all topics with his friends.’ To that later was added all his 
political work. Readers who are not experts in philosophy may 
fear starting a book like this lest they get overwhelmed in Hegelian 
philosophy or Einstein relativity, but the author is very merciful in 
this way. Perhaps the best summing-up of Haldane is that given 


by Lord Baldwin: ‘Haldane’s outstanding qualities were serenity, 
poise, sympathy. Never did he show himself more worthy of the 

name of wise man than when at the height of a brilliant career he 

fell before the most unfair and scurrilous campaign. And what — 
would have soured most men left him with the sympathy, the poise, 

the serenity, unimpaired.’ Mr Sommer has done his work very well 

and the result is a really valuable contribution to history. 








